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by Raymond Kelly 
_..A thoroughly human boy-and-dog story! 





With a dog like Andy for a pal you just know Jack 
Bradford will get into scrapes—and get out of them, 
too! 

The story is told in the first person with a lovable 
boyish candor that will win friends at every turn. 







ME AND ANDY 








“Andy’s a mighty 
good dog, and always 
was. He started out in 
life to be an Airedale 
but he forgot to stop 
growing at just the 
right time. He weighs 
eighty-eight pounds, 
and he can lick lots of 
fancy dogs that think 
they are better than he 
is, when they are not. 









Dogs are a lot like 
folks that way.” 





Four-color illustrations and jacket, Spanotone bind- 
ing designed with a distinct appeal for the American 
bov. 







$1.25 
‘Books Good to Grow On” 
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WANTED 
Text Book Representative 


A well-established and rapidly growing publishing house 
requires a college graduate who can meet college professors 
and sell them textbooks for class use. Our books are in 
the fields of liberal arts, science and commerce. Traveling 
eight months a year. Good initial salary and expenses. 
Permanent position. Give sufficient information in first 
letter to enable us to judge your qualifications; state age, 
education, experience and nationality. Send full details 
to Box D. M., care of Publishers’ Weekly, 62 West 45th St., 
New York City. 
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A New Survey of the Best Seller 


An Analysis and An Interpretation Based on Confidential 
Information 


Professor Walter B. Pitkin 


of the School of Journalism, Columbia University and Author of 
“The Twilight of the American Mind” 


Part I. 


HE following study of Best Sellers is 
the first one to be founded upon con- 
fidential information from publishers, 
field salesmen, and bookdealers. Not all 
the material we shall report is confidential. 
Much is common knowledge to the trade. 
Some of the conclusions might have been 
reached by anybody who has cared enough 
to dig for weeks through statistics. But the 
most significant information back of our 
findings cannot be published in detail nor 
with dates and names, as it was given in 
strict confidence. This necessarily reduces 
the value of the whole study. But in the 
main, something has been gained. And I 
wish here to thank especially the following 
publishers for having broken all their office 
rules and traditions by giving me figures 
and other facts: D. Appleton & Company, 
A. & C. Boni, The Century Company, 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Company, Funk & Wagnalls, Har- 
court, Brace & Company, Alfred A. Knopf, 
Little, Brown & Company, The Macmillan 
Company, Charles Scribner’s Sons, Simon 
& Schuster and Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 
FF Ss 
Set the typical American publishers of 
trade books alongside the automobile manu- 
facturers, the soap makers, the cosmetic 





trade, the cloak and suit crowd, and the 
tobacconists. You find them all small-scale 
producers as yet untouched by the science 
of large-scale organization and_ highly 
scientific techniques. ‘This is no reproach, 
of course; on the contrary, it is a personal 
compliment. In the broad sense they are 
art dealers. As buyers, they deal with a 
handful of intense individuals. As sellers 
they appeal to the esthetic, moral and 
philosophical tastes of a relatively small 
fraction of the public. For every man who 
craves a novel there are a thousand who 
crave cigarettes. Then, too, even the 
frothiest novel lasts somewhat longer than 
a cigarette. So the volume of business in 
books cannot approach that in most other 
major lines. 

Now, small-scale production means that 
the producer cannot afford to spend mil- 
lions in research, as the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company does. And 
the character of the commodity further 
cramps the investigator’s style. The con- 
tent of a book, when measured in terms 
of its consumer appeal, is at least a million- 
fold more complex and subtle than the con- 
tent of a cigarette or the design of an auto- 
mobile. So, if it costs a million dollars to 
ascertain by experiment the best blend of 
a cigarette or the most popular design of a 
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cheap auto, it may cost fifty millions to find 
out just what are the ingredients of a Best 
Seller. And who ever heard of a publisher 
having any such preposterous sum? 

Unfortunately the expression “Best Sel- 
ler” lacks precision. It may apply to a 
book which has sold a quarter million 
copies over a period of twenty years quite 
as well as to one which has sold the same 
number in six weeks. It may apply to a 
subscription book or a trade book, to a 
juvenile or to an adult work, to a text- 
book or to the frothiest fiction, to a new 
book or a reprint, to a costly book or to 
a cheap book. Were we to consider all of 
these varieties at once, our results would 
be muddled indeed. 

We shall progress fastest if we impose 
a double restriction on the term. In the 
first place, let us consider only trade books, 
and in the second place let us consider only 
those books which sell in large volume over 
at least some brief period—say two years 
or less. From the point of view of the pub- 
lisher and dealer, we shall thus be concen- 
trating on the practical problem of greatest 
interest. 

It may be needless to stress here the dif- 
ference between Best Sellers among trade 
editions and Best Sellers in other categories 
such as the Little Blue Books of Haldeman- 
Julius or the Grosset and Dunlap reprints. 
But I am sure some people in the publish- 
ing business do not fully appreciate the 
large variety of factors at work to make 
the buyers’ preferences in such different 
markets diverge. 

It cannot be denied that very cheap books 
are always bought to be read, whereas 
many books costing two dollars or more 
are bought for the parlor table, or as gifts, 
or to glance at in order to pick up a phrase 
or two. Then, too, there is the heavy sale 
of vogue books to people who feel under 
social compulsion to read all such, in order 
to keep up a brave show at dinners. We 
lack statistics to show how vast this mar- 
ket is, but nobody doubts its considerable 
size. 

An unknown number of other influences 
further differentiate between the sales of 
very cheap and middle-priced books. For 
instance, the Little Blue Books on religion 
and atheism sell steadily and well. But 
trade editions do not—at least relatively. 
Is it not highly probable that the five and 
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ten cent books, just because of their price 
are available to thousands of people who 
lack superior education and hence are jp- 
terested in subjects which the well edy- 
cated studied and, in the main, settled for 
themselves during high school and college 
years? Furthermore, is it not also prob- 
able that cheap books on atheism sell well] 
partly as a result of no competition from 
other classes of books? 

Reasons like these compel us to limit our 
inquiry as indicated. 


The Two Groups of Problems About 
Best Sellers 


We face two large groups of problems. 
First, we must solve those which have to 
do with the simple events in the career of 
a Best Seller. At what time of year was it 
published ? How many days, weeks, months 
or years elapsed between its date of publi- 
cation and its attaining the high ranks? 
How long did it continue as a Best Seller? 
What happened to its sales after it dropped 
off the Best Seller lists? Did it ever come 
back? What other books happened to be 
selling at peak while it was a Best Seller? 
How large were its sales, as compared to 
other Best Sellers? And so on. 


All these could be fully answered, were 
publishers to get together in an effort to 
ascertain the truth. Records now isolated 
and secret could be consolidated, and then 
all would be apparent. At present, only a 
partial answer to most of the questions can 
be made. 

Then there is the second group of prob- 
lems which raise enormous difficulties. 
These all have to do with the causes and 
effects of a Best Seller. What effect does the 
season have upon the success of a book? 
How does the weather, apart from seasons, 
influence it? How do important current 
events help or hinder it? What part does 
controversy about the book play? How 
important is the title in aiding or thwart- 
ing sales? How much does literary quality 
have to do with success or failure? What 
part do reader organizations such as 
women’s clubs, book buyers’ clubs, and the 
like play? How effective is advertising, 4S 
compared with word-of-mouth recommen- 
dations? Is there such a thing as a cycle of 
fashion in popular reading which favors 
certain types of books at one time and 
hampers all others? 


ES a a 
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Everybody in the booktrade knows that 

most of these questions are still unanswer- 
able; and some publishers think they can 
never be answered. Truth is, some cannot 
be answered, but others can, if we wish to 
spend the requisite time and money on the 
task. Whether such an effort will repay 
the seeker cannot be predicted; this is 
probably why publishers have never at- 
tacked the problem in a_ thoroughgoing 
scientific manner. All research is a pure 
gamble. You seek the unknown, and you 
cannot know what you are getting until 
you have found it. 
' While I have brought together much 
material bearing on this second group of 
problems, I shall not submit it yet. Much 
analysis and considerable more study must 
be carried on, to make the results reliable. 
But this is not the case with the first group. 
Here a beginning of positive and provable 
tact can be made. 


The Careers of Best Sellers 


First and easiest, of course, is the actual 
career of a Best Seller. This is pure his- 
tory. All we need here is the authentic 
record from the publisher, with some sup- 
porting collateral evidence from book 
dealers. Before I began this study, even 
such a history was impossible because there 
were no published statistics which meant 
anything. And now only a small part of 
the story can be told. Weekly or monthly 
sales records are the only basis for it, and 
few publishers have been willing to dis- 
close these—though why, I cannot guess. 
It makes not the slightest difference to any 
competitor. And the expense of such rec- 
ords is petty. 

Best Seller lists have been the only sub- 
stitute for the absolute facts. And how 
far they come from reflecting the realities 
may be demonstrated very simply in a case 
like that of the Boston Cook Book. Con- 
trast its position on Best Seller lists with 
its actual sales, and what do you find? On 
the lists you find it zigzagging up and down 
like a Coney Island Roller Coaster car. 
Its swoops are fearful to behold. Thus, 
toward the end of 1926, for example, it 
drops, drops, and drops toward the bottom 
of the Best Seller list and finally disappears 
anal the bottom into some dark ob- 
Ivion, 

Has something dreadful happened? Not 
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at all! For the sales records themselves 
show that the grand old stand-by of the 
housewife and biscuit-conquering bride was 
selling during all those months of oblivion 
exactly as well as when it was on the Best 
Seller list—or almost as well. Now, this 
happened to the book nine times in its 
career. Not once did its low rank on the 
Best Seller list coincide with a serious 
slump in sales. What then had occurred ? 

Simple enough! The Best Seller list is 
purely relative. It must have been in- 
vented by Dr. Einstein, and it behaves as 
queerly as do his space and time.. When 
the Boston Cooking School Book drops 
from 7th to 13th position, as it did between 
October and December, 1923, it does not 
drop absolutely at all. But other books have 
vastly increased their sales. Hence relative 
positions change all along the line. Not the 
least annoying feature of this relativity of 
the Best Seller lists is the frequent intru- 
sion of books which get on the lists solely 
because the general market is very dull, and 
they happen to outsell all others at the 
moment. 

Suppose, for argument’s sake, we assume 
that in fairly good markets the books near 
the head of the list sell around 1,000 
copies daily during the few weeks of peak 
sales. This means that a book which sells 
only 200 copies a day will not appear any- 
where in the list. But what if the whole 
market level drops sharply? It may then 
happen that the best selling books will be 
moving at the rate of perhaps only 400 
copies per day, while some other book may 
be holding around the 200 rate. Now the 
latter can easily crash the gate and find a 
seat among the mighty. Not because of 
merit, but simply through either the lack 
of merit in its rivals or else as a result of 
book buyers’ apathy. 

Now I maintain that anybody who 
would analyze the content of Best Sellers 
with the hope of discovering their “human 
interest” and appeals must eliminate many 
a volume on the list for this reason alone. 
Paradoxical as it sounds, it is true that 
momentary conditions may make a Best 
Seller out of a book which appeals to very 
few people. 

We can partly correct the error of the 
relativity of Best Sellers by taking as the 
basis of Best Seller ratings the frequency 
of position. The simplest method of ex- 
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pressing this frequency would be in terms 
of the sum of the monthly ranks of the 
book. Thus, if the book appeared only 
once on the Best Seller lists, and then stood 
fifth on the monthly list, its rating would 
be / r. And r would be the relative value 
of the fifth position in the scale of Best 
Sellers. If we selected arbitrarily the 10 
highest sales for the Best Seller list, then 
we might represent the highest rating by 
10 and the lowest by 1. In the case we 
have imagined, the book’s final rank would 
be 5. 

Now suppose another book which also 
rose to fifth place and held it intermit- 
tently for seven months. Its score would 
be 35. A book which rose to first place 
and stz ‘ed there three months, then drop- 
ping to fourth place for nine months, to 
ninth place for eleven more months, and 
then out, would have a score of 3 x 10 plus 
6 x 9 plus 2 x 11, or 106. And so on. 

Based on this method of rating Best 
Sellers, therefore, we find the following 
sample ratings of these books, which have 


held high rank in Best Seller lists: 


1, “Tite Lafe of Christ”. . . 212 
“Story of Philosophy” . . 140 
"Bere a PL MR 
“Bridge of San Luis Rey” . 90 
“If Winter Comes”. . . 80 
.“Serrelland Son” . .-:. 48 

How unsatisfactory even this method of 
rating is appears from a study of the con- 
fidential figures of the sales of these six 
books. I am not at liberty to publish these. 
But here is the revised rank in terms of net 
sales of the trade editions. 

1. “Sorrell and Son.” 

“If Winter Comes,” 

“So Big.” 

“Life of Christ.” 

“Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 
. “Story of Philosophy.” 

This is almost the reverse of the order 
in the Best Seller list. “Sorrell and Son” 
gets the lowest score in terms of frequency 
of position on the Best Seller list, but ac- 
tually sold more extensively than any of 
the other five. “If Winter Comes” ranks 
fifth in the first method of rating, but it 
stands a closé second to “Sorrell and Son” 
in terms of absolute sales. 

This can mean only one thing: there is 
no direct and simple correlation between 
position on the Best Seller lists and volume 
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of sales. A best seller, then, is merely 
best seller. The course which a book’ pur- 
sues, however, during its presence on best 
seller lists may have some significance jn 
spite of this fact. 

It is a pity that published data cannot 
make possible a rating in terms of the ac- 
tual number of readers and re-readers, No 
publisher, no book dealer, and no librarian 
could assemble such data, of course; and 
therein lies the root of all evil for the 
scientific investigator who would analyze 
the causes and effects of book sales. 


The Average Best Seller 


In considering the career of the average 
best seller, we here study the type of best 
seller which, according to published lists, 
has most frequently appeared on these lists 
during the past decade. We shall later 
show the three groups into which all best 
sellers naturally fall. 


The Span of Life 


The six months’ duration of life of aver- 
age best sellers may be interpreted in two 
ways. Some will declare that this indicates 
their low intrinsic value, their fly-by-night 
quality, and the power of intensive sales 
drives supported by vogue. Others will 
maintain that it proves the hair-trigger ac- 
tion of American book buyers. I side with 
the second opinion, though in a qualified 
manner. The first opinion is demonstrably 
wrong, for all qualities of books except the 
utterly highbrow and the purely humorous 
regularly crash the gate into all three king- 
doms of Best Sellerdom. Trash and pure 
gold are both found here. 

The brief period of peak sales indicates, 
first, that there is a huge class of readers 
in America who have money to buy books 
as soon as they want them; and secondly, 
that information about books is so highly 
organized here that most of this class learns 
about them speedily. The potential market 
is reached much faster here than in Europe, 
where there are fewer well-to-do readers 
and very feeble information service about 
new books. 


Period Between Publication Date 
and Peak Sales 
This opinion is supported by the further 
fact that the average lapse between first 
appearance of a book and attaining Best 
Seller rank is only 60 days! Is it not ob- 
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vious that such a velocity must depend up- 
on some remarkable efficiency of advance 
promotion? It would be physically impos- 
sible for readers to build up such large 
sales simply by telling their friends how 
much they liked the book. We know that, 
once a book has been tried out by a siz- 
able group, the continuance of its sales 
depends almost wholly upon word-of-mouth 
recommendations, But we can be almost 
equally sure that advance sales and early 
post-publication sales could not rise to Best 
Seller dimensions by this method alone. The 
reader's delay in reading the book, the 
casualness of his recommendations of it to 
friends, their delay in getting it after they 
have learned about it, and the repetition 
of this cycle of good rumor would rarely 
combine in the right way to send sales up 
to the thousand-a-day level. 

In the few cases where we can prove 
that a book has sold by word-of-mouth 
alone, the progress upward has always been 
astonishingly slow, though equally sure. 
The classical instance here, of course, is 
Somerset Maugham’s “Of Human Bond- 
age’; after a brief and inglorious first sale, 
it disappeared from the advertising columns 
for several years, then, to the amazement 
of everybody, began to sell steadily and 
went on doing so for years, unsupported by 
publicity. 

Most Best Sellers Are By Authors 
Already Well Known 

The best possible advance promotion is 
the high repute of the author. A ready 
market will await his new works. And the 
real test of the latter will come after the 
first rush of sales. Good will makes the 
first market, consumer satisfaction makes 
the second one. 

Next in value to the author’s repute 
comes the approval of experts and critics 
whom certain reader groups have come to 
accept as their guides. I have found a few 
instances in which the public statements of 
newspaper columnists and _ distinguished 
book critics have substantially aided early 
sales. But there is no evidence to show 
that they influence later sales. But this 
raises problems into which we cannot go 
just now. Let us inspect the records of 


careers further. 
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The Author of a Best Seller Almost Never 
Repeats His First Success 


Rare indeed is the author who, having 
once attained the Best Seller list, writes an- 
other book whose success equals that of 
his original Best Seller. This does not 
mean that his later books do not sell well. 
All that it means is that their sales almost 
never equal those of his first big hit. Here 
is an illustration, names omitted by re- 
quest. 

One of the best authors began his career 
in this high domain with an excellent novel 
whose trade edition sales exceeded 300,000 
in two years. His next book, which critics 
deemed fully as good in every respect as 
the first, did not quite cross the 250,000 
mark. His third book was regarded by 
critics once more as fully equal to if not 
superior to either of the earlier two; but 
it sold fewer than 200,000. Another au- 
thor whose first great success came close 
to the 500,000 mark could not rise to 
150,000 on his next try. 


Nor does this tell the whole story. While 
a few authors may get on. Best Seller lists 
twice, those who do so three times are but 
a tiny fraction of those who succeed twice. 
Yet the initial sales of books after an au- 
thor’s first Best Seller are likely to run so 
high that the publisher is deceived into 
hoping for another knock-out. ! 


I recall one amusing experience that 
illustrates this. I chanced to visit a shrewd 
publisher on the very day when he was 
preparing to release a novel by a new au- 
thor. He told me, with some caution, that 
he felt the book might sell 25,000 copies, 
if not 30,000; and, with luck, it would go 
to 50,000. Within ninety days, it had sold 
almost 200,000. Years passed. Again I 
was talking with him shortly before the 
same author’s third book was ready. After 
reading the manuscript and weighing the 
influence of the writer’s immense prestige, 
the publisher predicted with high assur- 
ance that the new book could not fail to 
sell more than 400,000 copies. The frst 
thirty days of advance selling seem to 
justify this prophecy, for in that brief time 
almost 100,000 copies were sold. Neverthe- 
less, the subsequent sales failed to bring the 
total quite up to 225,000. 


(To be continued in next week's issue) 
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An Alaskan Voyage. 


A Simple Stock Record 


The Hartman Shop of Seattle Has Worked Out a Simple and 
Practical Stock Record 


HE small bookshop fully, as much 

as the large, finds constant need of 

a card index of stock carried in order 
to stock with intelligence and to keep track 
of the store’s commitments in stock invest- 
ment. This detail of good shopkeeping 
seems simpler for the small shop, as the 
stock carried is smaller, but it is also more 
difficult, as it is harder for the small staff 
to keep a system carefully up to date. 

A good example of a practical system 
that works is the one developed by Harry 
Hartman of Seattle which the Publishers’ 
Weekly describes with his permission. The 
Hartman Shop is four years old, built up 
by Mr. and Mrs, Hartman, the business 
now having grown to need two assistants. 

The stock record is contained in two 
drawers of 3 x 5 cards, ruled on both sides 
with spaces for 44 separate entries if so 
many are needed. 

At the top is author, title, publisher and 
price, all typed on. The first entry is that 
of the date of placing the original order 
and the number ordered. Thereafter, 


whenever an order is placed either by mail 
or to traveler the entry of date and quan- 
tity is made. On every occasion for stock 
orders the totals of orders since the last 
check-up are jotted down, also the number 
of copies on hand. With this data at hand, 
the next order is planned. 

A feature of Mr. Hartman’s method is 
that the entry is made on the cards at the 
time the decision is reached as to how many 
copies of a book are to be re-ordered and 
not when the bill comes in as is often done 
on stock systems. This method saves one 
handling of the card, an important gain. 

Another feature is use of cards of 9 
colors: white, fiction; orange, biography; 
yellow, travel; green, children’s; lavender, 
religious and science; pink, art; blue, po- 
etry and drama; saffron, essays and fine 
editions; dark red, miscellaneous. 

There is an advantage found in this 
in making the check-up easier. When a 
publishers’ list is to be ordered, all his cards 
are lifted from the drawer. The colors 
make it easier to find stock on hand. For 
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example, one walks to the section of poetry 
and drama and checks up all the blue 
cards ignoring the others.. The same for 
other stocks. Series of books, however, are 
on white cards regardless of subject. 
When the check-up is complete the new 
orders are penciled on the cards and 
handed to the typist to put on to a sheet. 
In the meantime the order for newest 
titles is decided on and penciled on the pub- 
lisher’s catalog. These entries are then 
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typed on to the same order sheet, and at 
the same time a card is made out to be 
added to the drawer under that publisher’s 
name. 

When a book, new or old, passes out of 
the restocking class its card is put in a 
separate pack bound round with paper and 
put behind the active cards so that it can 
be referred to when another book by the 
same author is published or a book on a 
similar subject. 


A Striking Window Display 





The above display, featuring Francis Hackett’s biography “Henry the 
Eighth,” appeared in the windows of Brentano's bookstore on West 47th 
Street in New York. A large facsimile of the book is open below figures of 
Henry and his six wives. The dolls were unusually interesting ones and 
were beautifully dressed in rich and jeweled cloths. The name of the char- 
acter appeared on a small card at the foot of each doll. The books in the 
mounting pile are, of course, copies of ““Henry the Eighth.’ Mr. Hackett’s 
book is published by Horace Liveright. 
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The German Book and the 


German Publisher 
Fritz Schnabel 


in charge of Printing and Publications, League of Nations. 


OOKS have a mysterious attraction 
for Germans of all classes. I have 
often wondered why. The reason is 

perhaps that in Germany, where printing 
was invented, a book was regarded for a 
hundred years or more as something in- 
finitely precious, both materially and spirit- 
ually. Since then books have become much 
cheaper, but their attraction still persists. 
You cannot enter the house of what is 
called a “gebildeten Deutschen” (an edu- 
cated German) without being more or less 
surprised by the size of the library you will 
find there. 

The German is a bookbuyer by nature. 
The Englishman may read perhaps as much 
as the German, but he does not have the 
buying habit to the same extent. I should 
like to prove this by some examples. Take 
my own case, which is a very common one. 
At present almost 10 per cent of my total 
expenditures goes to pay for books and 
journals other than those I need for my 
work and for commercial purposes. One 
would have found a similar amount for 
books and journals in the pre-war budget 
of the majority of educated Germans. At 
the present time the workman also is culti- 
vating, the reading habit: even the increasing 
interest in sports and wireless cannot pre- 
vent the growing of the German book pro- 
duction. I believe I am right in saying that 
at the same time the public libraries are 
registering a greater demand for books. 

The following are the figures for Ger- 
man book production during the last three 
years, shown in the statistics of Le Droit 
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about ninety publishers of importance, i.c., 
firms which publish more than a score ‘of 
books per annum. In Germany there are 
about 800 publishers. The directory of the 
booktrade names as many as 3,481, but 
the figure of 800 covers all the big firms. 
This number seems incredible if one does 
not know the explanation. By way of ex- 
planation I should like to tell of a per- 
sonal experience. When I first met my 
friend, Stanley Unwin, director of the 
well-known publishing house of George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, he showed 
me his catalog, and I was utterly be- 
wildered to find in it hundreds and hun- 
dreds of titles of every kind of book: re- 
ligion and horticulture, politics and sport, 
psycho-analysis and fiction—all in the same 
catalog! Being a German publisher, | was 
astounded by this mingling of subjects. In 
Germany, with some exceptions, publishers 
are far more specialized. There are, of 
course, certain firms which publish books 
of all kinds, but in general the German 
publisher specializes in one or two direc- 
tions. As examples I will mention the 
lines of the following firms: 

Eugen Diederichs: Books on the develop- 
ment of civilization and on religious, 
philosophical or political problems. He 
is what is known as a “Kultur Ver- 
leger.” 

Insel Verlag: (The pioneer publisher o! 
books of attractive appearance.)  Clas- 
sics, novels of high standard, and a splen: 
did series of the jewels of the world’s 
literature, called the “Insel Biicherei.’ 


d’ Auteur, No. 12, Berne 1928. S. Fischer: Publisher of the books of yr 
hart Hauptmann, Thomas Mann, Ar pu 
aes may » BR thur Schnitzler, Bernard Shaw, and ga 
3757 Patent 37 almost all the prominent writers of the : 
\ 


older generation. 

Ernst Rowohlt: The fiction publisher of 
the young generation, including Emil 
Ludwig. 


Naturally, the number of German pub- 
lishers is also very great. England has 


—, 





Paper presented at the International Congress of 
Librarians, Rome, June, 1920. 
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G. Fischer, Jena: 
natural sciences. 
B. G. Teubner: Scientific books and edu- 
cational literature. Well-known on ac- 
count of his series “Aus Natur und 
Geisteswelt.” 
J. A. Barth: Books on medicine, psychol- 
ogy, physiology, etc. 
Niels Kampmann: Modern psychology, 
graphology, physiognomy, etc. 
| have named only a few.of the well- 
known firms, and could continue the list 
indefinitely. Whenever a well-known name 
is mentioned the initiated know at once in 
what line this firm specializes. 
Although this situation is not entirely 
without its disadvantages, there are several 
distinct advantages. The specialized pub- 
lisher knows much more about his particu- 
lar subject than can the man who publishes 
books of a dozen or more varieties. He 
knows all the leading men interested in 
this subject, he encourages the young and 
stil unknown recruit, and his name be- 
comes a household world for every student 
of this particular branch of art, science, 
literature or whatever it may be. In short, 
he is an expert. To look for a moment 
at the other side of the picture, it is seldom 
that a specialized publisher can achieve the 
same turnover as does the man who pub- 
lishes all kinds of books. ‘This is, of course, 
inevitable. By the nature of his business 
the specialist is strictly confined to his spe- 
cial territory. 
In this connection I should like to men- 
tion the publishing house of Ullstein & 
Co., which began by publishing newspapers 
only. The publication of an illustrated 
history of the world proved a great suc- 
cess, and now the firm is divided into a 
popular section, “Ullstein & Co.,” and a 
belles-lettres section called the “Propylaen 
Verlag”. The principle of specialization 
has led here to a separation made more dis- 
tinct by the use of different names. 
Under such circumstances it was only 
natural that organizations should have 
deen built up to regulate dealings between 
publishers and booksellers. ‘The head or- 
ganization of all the booktrade associations 
is the “Bérsenverein fiir den Deutschen 
Buchhandel,” of which both publishers and 
booksellers are members, and which main- 
‘ans a well-equipped library. Strange as 
it may appear, in view of the often diver- 
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gent interests of booksellers and publishers, 
it has so far always been possible for the 
Borsenverein to reach a decision which is 
satisfactory to all parties, although it must 
be admitted that it is sometimes only after 
a somewhat heated discussion! ‘This is a 
very strong argument in favor of codpera- 
tion. The value of this organization is 
proved by the fact that it has been in exis- 
tence since 1825. 

The office of the Bérsenverein at Leip- 
zig is divided into several different sections. 
Its periodical, the Borsenblatt fur den 
deutschen Buchhandel, which appears daily, 
contains, in addition to the articles, an ex- 
cellent bibliographical division and also in- 
cludes advertisements in which publishers 
announce to booksellers and librarians the 
appearance of new books, new editions, re- 
prints, and the like. 

Important publicity work is done by the 
“Werbestelle,” which is very similar to the 
coéperative propaganda department of the 
National Association of Book Publishers in 
New York. 

There is also a foreign department, 
whose director, Dr. Léwis of Menar, is an 
expert on German booktrade with other 
countries. 

In addition to the Bérsenverein there is 
also the Deutsche Verlegerverein (Pub- 
lishers’ Association), of which every pub- 
lisher of importance is a member. 

The editorial activity of the Bérsen- 
verein is of special interest. Besides purely 
instructive books on window-decoration, 
review service, etc., it also publishes: 


(a) Adressbuch des Deutschen Buch- 
handels (directory of the German 
book-trade, which is the book of 
reference for everyone concerned 
with the trade, and contains the 
names and addresses of about 12,000 
publishers, booksellers (including 
those who sell only rare and ancient 
editions), art dealers and music 
shops. 
Sperlings Zeitschriften-A dressbuch, 
which is a very important publica- 
tion for the book expert. This 
directory gives the names of all 
German newspapers and periodicals 
of every kind, and is also a standard 
work of great importance. 

Besides the Borsend/att, the Borsenverein 
publishes two other periodicals. Das 


(b) 
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Deutsche Buch, Monatsschrift fur die 
Neuerscheinungen deutscher Verleger was 
founded nine years ago in order to give in- 
formation to the foreign booktrade and 
other foreigners with regard to the most 
important additions to German literature. 
Six voluminous numbers with illustrations 
are published every year and may be sub- 
scribed for at the rate of Mk. 3.—per an- 
num. This is a very cheap and reliable 
source of information. 

Another periodical publication of the 
Boérsenverein is the Literarische Zentral- 
blatt fur Deutschland. It is published 
twice a month and is probably one of the 
oldest periodicals on literature. Forty ex- 
perts in different sciences report regularly 
on the important new publications refer- 
ring to their particular sphere. Special 
significance is attached to the enormous 
amount of material contained in the period- 
icals collected by the Deutsche Bicherei. 
The chief advantage of the Literarische 
Zentralbiatt is that all branches of science 
are dealt with regularly and that the in- 
formation appears very shortly after pub- 
lication of the various books and periodi- 
cals, 

Another organization of the German 
booktrade, the Buchhandler-Abrechnungs- 
genossenschaft, or BAG, has proved very 
useful. When sending books ordered by 
a retailer, the publisher at once claims the 
money for the consignment from the BAG, 
which credits the amount to his account 
within a fortnight, if no objection has been 
raised by the bookseller. This simplified 
method of paying is, of course, only pos- 
sible when both publisher and bookseller 
have accounts with the BAG. 

Not only booksellers, but also publishers 
are to be found all over Germany, even in 
very small towns. This fact necessitated 
the forming of a central depot where all 
German books could be kept in stock. Such 
stocks have for a long time been concen- 
trated at Leipzig, which has been a center 
of the German booktrade from its very 
earliest days. Now all publishers and al- 
most all booksellers have agents at Leipzig. 
The publisher’s agent has a stock of each 
of the books issued by his firm. He exe- 
cutes the bookseller’s order, sending the 
books to the bookseller’s agent, who collects 
all the books from the various publishers’ 
agents and forwards them daily or weekly 
to the bookseller. Special railway trucks 
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loaded with nothing but books are ryy 
daily from Leipzig to all the important 
German cities. This system has two ad- 
vantages—speed and economy. 

Booksellers who do not wish to have ac- 
counts with every individual publisher send 
their orders to a wholesaler. The best. 
known firm of wholesalers is that of Koeh- 
ler & Volckmar A.-G., which has every 
salable book in stock and has also an ex- 
cellent department for foreign bookseilers, 

Last but not least, I should like to men- 
tion the institution which is probably the 
most important from the librarian’s point 
of view: Die Deutsche Biicherei. Every 
German publisher is legally ebliged to de- 
liver two copies of every publication to the 
State Library, and in additien to this he 
has since 1913 voluntarily undertaken the 
obligation, as a member of the Borsen- 
verein, to send one copy of his publications 
free of charge to the Deutsche Biicherei at 
Leipzig. 

For foreign librarians the bibliographical 
information bureau of QO. Gracklauer, 
Leipzig,is very important. There is no 
German book title too old, confused or 
garbled for Gracklauer to decipher. He 
can also name the publisher and date of 
publication, that is, of course, if the book 
was published in Germany. 

The German booktrade has done excel- 
lent work as regards codperation and or- 
ganization. ‘The fact that the rest of the 
world realizes this is shown by the numer- 
ous foreign committees of experts which 
come each year to the old booktrade center 
of Leipzig in order to study its institutions 
in detail. 

Germany takes a special interest in the 
education of young booksellers and _pub- 
lishers. In Leipzig, day and evening 
courses can be followed at the big “Buch- 
handler-Lehranstalt”, and in all other large 
towns courses about the book business and 
book publicity are arranged. ‘The young 
booksellers’ and publishers’ clerks have 
founded the ‘‘Arbeitsgemeinschaften”’ (reg- 
ular round-table discussions) to discuss the 
commercial and intellectual problems ot! 
their profession. This interest and enthu- 
siasm on the part of most of the young 
generation in the book-trade is one of the 
factors which has helped Germany to re 
main, in spite of the War and its conse- 
quences, in the front rank of the book- 
producing nations. 
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In the Bookmarket 


VER 300 friends of Harlan Eugene 
Read gave a dinner for him in the 
Crystal Ball room of the Hotel 
Chase in St. Louis week before last on 
the publication of his novel “Thurman 
Lucas,” Maemillan. Mr. Read, who lives 
in St. Louis has used 
the city as background 
for a large portion of 
the story. The book is 
a fictional study in 
criminology. & & J& 
Burton Rascoe has 
promised his novel, 
“Gustibus,” for so long 
and there has been so 
much discussion of it 
that there has been very 
frank disappointment on 
the part of his public 
each season when his 
publishers’ lists ap- 
peared without mention 
of the work. Once 
again Mr. Rascoe has 
informed Horace Live- 
right that the book is 
really finished, and 


Liveright has announced 





a lecture tour on November 15th. * %* 
Frederick Howard, the English writer who 
went to Australia to study immigration 
and whose novel “The Immigrant’ is 
about that subject, is already here to lec- 
He is also the author of “Return 
Ticket” which Long- 
mans, Green published 
in March, *& #% & 
The Century Com- 
pany gave a small and 
informal tea in the Jap- 
anese Gardens of the 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel last 
week for Mrs. Dolly 
Donn- Byrne and on 
Sunday the American 
W omen’s Association 
gave a garden party in 
her honor. In Septem- 
ber Century will pub- 
lish Donn Byrne’s last 
novel, “Field of Honor” 
and in October they 
will publish a biograph- 
ical and critical study 
of Donn Byrne by 
Thurston Macauley. 
& & The July Selec- 


ture, 


the book for the fall. ae Rascoe, whose novel tion of the Detective 
We walt-aiee eee ustibus’ is promised for the Stery ‘Club is “Grim 
breath, 2 Oe Fall Vengeance” by J. J. 
Liam O'Flaherty, Connington, which will 


whose book of short stories “The Moun- 
tain Tavern,” has just been published by 
Harcourt, Brace, is coming to this coun- 
try in the autumn to lecture. At the same 
time his publishers will bring out another 
novel of his, titled ““The House of Gold.” 
% o& & Sheila Kaye-Smith is also to be 
in this country lecturing next fall and 
Paul Morand. And William Gerhardi, 
whose novels have never been best sellers 
but who continues to be one of the most 
talked-about of the “imported” novelists. 
He has also, to his credit, a critical study, 
“Anton Chekov” and a play, “Perfectly 
Scandalous,” both Duffield. *& #& & 
Gordon Craig, son of Ellen Terry, and 
author of several books, on woodcuts and 
on designing for the theater is to begin 





be published by Little, Brown and Co. 
The same author’s previous book ‘The 
Case with Nine Solutions” was the Janu- 
ary selection of this club. &  & The 
publication date of “Hunky” by Thames 
Williamson has been changed from July 8 
to July 1. This means that the book will 
be published and in the bookstores at the 
same time that the Book-of-the-Month 
Club sends it out to its subscribers as its 
July selection. & #% & 

Lewis Browne, author of “This Believ- 
ing World” and “The Graphic Bible,” 
Macmillan, has decided to live at Santa 
Monica, California, and is there now bus- 
ily at work on his next book. It is to 
be a historical novel, as yet untitled, and 
it will be published in the fall. * % & 
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iz HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
ston, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BACcon. 


Growth of Limited Editions 


VERY rapid growth in American 
book buyers’ interest in finely 
printed modern editions suggested 
the printing in the Publishers’ Weekly of 
June ist of a list of some of the enter- 
prises under way, which showed that there 
are now a dozen or more presses with 
nearly 100 new projects under way in the 
next twelve months. For a time it seemed 
as though this interest in printing was 
spending itself in rather unimportant mate- 
rial. This was due somewhat to the fact 
that the cost of experimentation was con- 
siderable and there was not enough market 
to justify the investment that would be 
required for producing large books. Such 
masterpieces as Bruce Rogers’ “Montaigne” 
involved a heavy investment by the pub- 
lisher with no really commensurate return. 
Lately, however, developed by the enter- 
prise of English presses such as the None- 
such, there has been an increased confidence 
in this type of publishing and an increased 
success in the marketing of the volumes. 
Random House has been successfully es- 
tablished to publish for itself and to handle 
the product of other presses, and Walter 
V. McKee has represented a group of Eng- 
lish presses; Carl Smalley on the Coast 
has been widening the outlets there. 
It is certain that both dealers and col- 
lectors will be increasingly careful in their 
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purchases as the variety increases. Exact 
information about such books is a neces. 
sity. The Publishers’ Weekly, which has 
carried articles on fine printing for a num. 
ber of years and a great number of whose 
readers are engaged in the rare book field 
which overlaps the field of fine book pub- 
lishing, believes that it can offer an impor- 
tant service by printing each month an ac- 
curate description of such de luxe editions 
as have been received within each four 
weeks period. This material will, in fact. 
serve as a supplement to the important 
work on “Private Presses” and their prod- 
uct which Will Ransom has been preparing 
and which, with its check list of over 3,000 
volumes, will be ready in book form before 
autumn with the imprint of the Publishers’ 
W eekly. 


Each month’s check list, which will begin 
on July 2oth, will give all data of title, 
author or translator, illustrators, measured 
size, number of pages, paper, type, press, 
size of editions, etc. The publishers in this 
field are urged to send prompt information 
about their current output. 


Hoover on Advertising Efforts 


N sending a message to the Inter- 
national Advertising Association which 
meets in Berlin in August, President 

Hoover gave significant emphasis to the 
ethical influence which advertising is exert- 
ing on business methods. 

“The economic, social and international 
values of advertising are now so generally 
understood that I need not enlarge upon 
them. But, I should like you to know that 
I estimate its ethical value as of equal im- 
portance. 


“The reiterated act of placing one’s 
commercial aims before the public in cold 
type, day after day, compels one to subject 
his own motives to a criticism as severe 4s 
that which he expects from the public 
scrutiny. Also, the agencies established by 
the advertisers themselves for checking up 
the truth of advertising in general, have 
produced most beneficial results. ‘Ihe 
noteworthy advance in the ethics of bus'- 
ness, easily perceptible in the last twenty 
years, is in no small measure due to the 
self-examination cheerfully exacted of 
themselves by business men in their practice 
of the art of advertising.” 
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What Keeps a Novel Alive? 


66 O one interested in the art of 
fiction,” writes Edith Wharton 
in the current Yale Review, 

“can have failed to reflect on the mysteri- 
ous element which seems to possess, above 
all others, the antiseptic quality of keeping 
a novel alive. One reader may wish to 
prove this quality to be one thing; another 
reader, another. ‘Style,’ that undefinable 
yet so plentifully defined attribute, is per- 
haps most often invoked—and ‘style’ (in 
the sense of the selective quality which 
shapes substance as well as form) can in 
fact embalm a tale: that is, give it an en- 
during semblance of vitality. Style can 
arrest the air of lifelikeness; but it cannot 
really keep the characters alive, and the 
aliveness of the characters seems the novel’s 
one assurance of prolonged survival.” 


Hits New Censorship 


R. EDGAR S. FURNISS, associate 
1) Dean of the Yale Graduate School, 

has added his protest to that of Pro- 
fessor Zechariah Chaffee of Harvard, and 
has declared that the Hawley Tariff Bill 
has made a serious error in judgment in 
giving to the Custom House the privilege 
of deciding what books may be considered 
seditious. Dr. Furniss believes that this 
would be a handicap to libraries and uni- 
versities and many books and papers of 
value to historians and sociologists will be 
made difficult to get. 


Another Book for Collectors 


O the steadily growing shelf of books 

about books the collector can now 

add with assurance of its readability 
and permanent interest Vincent Starrett’s 
“Penny Wise and Book Foolish,” just is- 
sued by Covici Friede. Mr. Starrett is one 
of the best-known writers and one of the 
active figures of literary Chicago. For the 
past ten years he has been producing essays 
and critical studies of value, but he is also 
known to his friends as an indefatigable 
book collector whose pronouncements have 
teal authority. The chapters have appeared 
at various times in magazines such as the 
Saturday Evening Post, and they have such 
tempting titles as “Have You a Tamerlane 


in Your Attic?,’?’ “A B C of First Edi- 
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tions,’ “A Student of Autograph Habits,” 
etc. There are sixteen illustrations. Mr. 
Starrett’s discussions are not so much dis- 
sertations on prices, present and future, as 
a sympathetic and enthusiastic appreciation 
of the spirit of collecting, but in every 
chapter there are matters of practical im- 
port for the information of the collec- 
tor which the enthusiastic will make note 
of in future purchases. 


As to “Sex Stuff”’ 


T the luncheon this year of the Na- 

tional Association of Book Publishers, 

that eminent humorist Will Rogers, 
who with his discursive “gab,” as he 
frankly calls it, holds the attention of an 
audience as long as he is willing to talk, 
with its mingling of real humor and arrant 
nonsense, congratulated publishers that 
since “sex stuff” came into vogue in re- 
cent years prosperity has been their lot. It 
would be a pity, indeed, if “sex stuff” were 
the real basis of the prosperity which the 
publishing trade has been enjoying. As a 
matter of fact, non-fiction books have be- 
come best sellers and the proportion of 
questionable books is not large, and there 
are few American publishers who would 
be willing for their own pecuniary benefit 
to debase public morals. 


But the humorist’s satire may well serve 
to call attention of publishers afresh to a 
trend in fiction which has led to such ex- 
treme and unjustifiable action as the course 
taken by the Boston police in recent years, 
when books were condemned without due 
discrimination, booksellers embarrassed, and 
the books which the police had sought to 
ban were advertised nation-wide by the 
publication of the local Index Expurga- 
torius. | 

A survey of a number of the novels is- 
sued within the past few years cannot but 
draw attention to the fact that the plots 
or incidents of some of these present an 
insistent realization of certain tendencies. 
The solution of this problem should be at 
the beginning rather than at the end of 
the road. Authors should avoid and pub- 
lishers should discourage questionable de- 
tails which are not necessary to the plot and 
purpose of the book and are apt to invite 
prosecution under laws against obscenity, 
too often misapplied under our jury sys- 
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tem. ‘The difficulty here is, as was illus- 
trated in recent public trials, that the pub- 
licity thus invited increases rather than 
diminishes the actual and potential harm 
done by inviting readers chiefly attracted by 
assumed, if not actual, salaciousness. 

It is, of course, to be said, as has often 
been pointed out and as the defeated Mas- 
sachusetts bill would emphasize, that a 
book of real character and literary quality 
should not be condemned because of inci- 
dental passages, as the frequent citation 
of the Bible and Shakespeare suggests ; and 
there is a real difficulty, of course, in re- 
spect to books of high literary rank, whether 
of classic, mediaeval or modern times, 
which comes to the front, for instance, in 
the vexing question of the vulgarity of the 
master humorist Rabelais. ‘The Scarlet 
Letter,” “The Heart of Midlothian,” 
“Adam Bede,” “Bleak House,” are ex- 
amples of great books where seduction or 
illicit love is the key to the plot, but in 
these cases there is no dwelling upon the 
incident in the way of sex excitation. 

A generation ago Thomas Hardy’s last 
novel, “Jude the Obscure,” was under fire, 
with the result, it was said, that the criti- 
cism seemed to the author so unjust that he 
gave up fiction and returned to his original 
field of poetry. Here the whole plot turned 
upon the fact that a young man of ambi- 
tion and promise had his entire life ruined 
and became obscure because the country 
girl, his marriage to whom wrecked his 
life, had deliberately set a scheme for his 
seduction and tricked him into the mar- 
riage. The two incidents referred to were 
treated with equal frankness and delicacy 
to the extent that they were absolutely 
necessary to give the picture, but these pass- 
ages might easily have condemned the book 
under the existing Massachusetts law. 
Theodore Dreiser’s “An American Trag- 
edy,”’ now under fire, moves with sure logic 
to a like nemesis, indeed the conviction and 
execution of Clyde for murder is the result 
of the successive yieldings to sex tempta- 
tion. Careful examination of the pages read 
to the jury suggests that some of his inci- 
dents, with their implications, are unneces- 
sary to the plot, and others are so elabo- 
rated in details not usually the subject of 
conversation as easily to impress a jury not 
permitted to hear the other side and con- 
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sider the general tenor of the book, thought 
by many of the best judges a great book 
though marred by the prolixity which out. 
Russians Russian details and thus leads to 
over-elaboration of certain incidents, In 
popular fiction indeed it is neither neces- 
sary nor fitting to detail or hint informa- 
tion which may better be left to such 
publications of good purpose and useful 
effectiveness as Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett’s 
‘The Sex Side of Life” which, under like 
circumstances, a jury has unfortunately con- 
demned by the conviction of its reputable 
author as a criminal under the law. 

This is quite different from cases where 
incidents are used, often with assumed mo- 
ral purpose, which directly promote sex 
excitation and are apt to whet the appetite 
for books in classic literature not well 
suited for the reading of adolescents of 
either sex. A case of “booklegging” is re- 
ported in which a girl found a market in 
her school for more than one copy of such 
a book at “twenty-five cents a read,” a 
market likely to be increased rather than 
lessened by some of the “sex stuff” in 
books of recent years. 

Cleaning house should begin at the pub- 
lisher’s desk, and _ reputable publishers 
should discourage authors from the writing 
of manuscripts which deal with sex inci- 
dents in the manner above indicated. One 
important house recently asked a popular 
author on its list to modify an objectionable 
feature, taking the risk of offence to the 
author. On the other hand, an author re- 
ported that he had been asked by a pub- 
lisher to play up a certain episode, which so 
antagonized him that he took his manu- 
script to another publisher. In most cases, 
a wholesome attitude of publishers will 
meet with response from authors, although 
in the case of one English novel of last 
year, in which the American publisher sug- 
gested the excision of a portion which of- 
fended decency and good taste, the author 
insisted on holding to the contract for pub- 
lication. 

Unless carefulness is practiced within the 
publishing trade, the plea for unmitigated 
censorship, with all its mistakes and absurd- 
ities, may obtain such approval at the bar 
of ‘public opinion that the publishing and 
bookselling trade may find continuous em- 
barrassments before it. R. R. B. 
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Bobbs-Merrill Reorganized 


Stock of the Bobbs Heirs Passes to Present Executives 
of the Indianapolis Publishing House 


NNOUNCEMENT was made last 
A week of the purchase of stock held 

by the heirs of William C. Bobbs, 
one of the founders of the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, by four of the other stockhold- 
ers. Lhe shares of the common voting 
stock were purchased from Mrs. William 
C. Bobbs, widow of the late president, and 
his son, Julian Bobbs, treasurer of the com- 
any. 
; The transaction included the sale of 
more than 1,500 shares of common stock 
at $100 par value to the present controll- 
ing executives and the issuance of a new 
series of common stock of no par value 
on the basis of ten to one of the old series. 
The Meyer-Kiser Bank and the Fletcher 
American Company of Indianapolis have 
offered to the public 14,996 shares of the 
new series. ‘The capital structure of the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company now provides for 
$300,000 worth of 6 per cent preferred 
stock, of which $223,800 is outstanding, 
and the new issues of 30,000 shares of no 
par common stock. 

Control of the corporation is now held 
collectively by D. Laurance Chambers, 
John R. Carr, Charles C. Kryter and 
Robert L. Moorehead. John Jay Curtis, 
who has been with the firm over fifty-five 
years, was re-elected president; Mr. Carr 
was named vice-president, chairman of the 
board of directors and head of the educa- 
tion department; Mr. Chambers .was re- 
elected vice-president and manager of the 
trade department. . Mr. Kryter is vice- 
president and manager of the law depart- 
ment, and Mr. Moorhead is secretary and 
treasurer. J. J. Kiser of the Meyer-Kiser 
Bank, and Wendell Sherk of the Fletcher 
American Company, are members of the 
board of directors. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company was 
founded in 1838, a book-selling concern at 
the time. In 1865, the business was in- 
corporated as the Bowen-Merrill Company 


and in 1903 the name was changed to The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 

There will be no change in the man- 
agement or business policies of the house, 
the directors state. The principal officers 
have entered into contracts whereby they 
will remain in their present capacities in 
the company for the next five years at 
least. 

The company’s first publication was 
James Whitcomb Riley’s first published 
book, “The Old Swimmin’ Hole and 
"Leven More Poems.” With this start 
and the addition of Maurice Thompson’s 
“Alice of Old Vincennes,” and Charles 
Major’s “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” the company’s reputation was 
established, and today the Bobbs-Merrill 
list contains many famous English and 
American writers. 

Beside the trade business, whose develop- 
ment has been part of booktrade history, 
the Law Department of Bobbs-Merrill 
goes back to 1855 and over. 500 law books 
and digests have borne the imprint. These 
have included books by leading jurists, text- 
books for various courses and the so-called 
local books. The Education Department 
which Mr. Carr has directed since its be- 
ginning twenty years ago has to its credit 
books for elementary, high school and col- 
lege courses with adoptions in numerous 
states and municipalities. 

William C. Bobbs at the time of his 
death in 1926, was president of the com- 
pany. After his death, Mr. Curtis was 
made president. Mr. Curtis lives in Holly- 
wood, California, where he maintains the 
west coast office at 1730 Vista Street, man- 
aging the motion picture interests of the 
house. At 185 Madison Avenue in New 
York City, are the advertising, manufac- 
turing and selling offices of the general 
trade department. The home office of The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company is at 724 North 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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PPARENTLY, there is in Congress 
an increasing supporting spirit for 
the Fair Trade Act. On May 14th, 

Congressman Celler of New York, spoke 
in favor of it at some length. His remarks 
are quoted here: 

“Tt has been said that the Congress 
would not dare to pass the Kelly-Capper 
bill, would not dare to take the so-called 
bargains from the public. The Congress 
and various other legislatures have in a 
measure often taken bargains from the pub- 
lic. We adopted a law many years ago 
that there can be no price cutting on stamps 
issued by the Federal Government. The 
New York Legislature, and legislatures of 
other States have taken away from the un- 
scrupulous insurance agent the right to sell 
insurance at a cut-rate price. We have 
taken away the right to do any rebating 
on insurance. Furthermore, many years 
ago we took away from the ticket scalpers 
the right and the privilege to do any cutting 
on the price of railroad tickets. 

“Up to this time no opportunity was 
given to the Members of the House to pass 
the Kelly-Capper bill. It was bottled up 
in the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, and there it was sealed. 

“T am not afraid to vote for the Kelly- 
Capper bill, and I assure you, my good 
friends, once that bill gets on the floor of 
the House it is going to pass.” 

It is interesting to note the merchan- 
dising theory of those who will oppose this 
measure. William J. Baxter, Director of 
Research, Chain Stores Research Bureau, 
was quoted sometime ago as follows: 

“To me there isn’t any question as to the 
advisability of any retail store if it can sell 
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Association Activity 


PRICE MAINTENANCE 
Ellis W. Meyers 


Executive Secretary of the American Booksellers’ Association 


some nationally known product at cost to 
get the crowd. . . . A consumer will 
go to a grocery store, and she is willing to 
pay 55 cents for steak, whereas it might 
be sold for 52 or 50 cents elsewhere, if at 
the same time she can purchase Campbell’s 
soups or some other package goods at cost. 

. Scientific retailing means studying 
the blind articles in the store and selling 
them at full prices. But what we call open 
articles, are ones that the consumer can go 
from store to store and compare, selling 
them at low prices.” 

Domestic Commerce issue of June 3rd, 
reports the following: 

“One phase of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s investigation of resale price main 
tenance included a study of the effect of 
dealer price cutting upon manufacturers’ 
distribution. The opinion of 53.3 per cent 
of manufacturers definitely answering the 
question was that when dealers cut the 
price of a manufacturer’s product its dis- 
tribution is decreased. Only 7.5 per cent 
of such replies indicated an increase in vol- 
ume from dealer price cutting, while the 
remainder making definite replies stated 
that the price cutting had no appreciable 
effect on their volume.” 

It is not, therefore, merely the book- 
seller who is affected but the publisher as 
well, and it is hoped that he, too, will make 
every effort to have this legislation passed. 

Books are undoubtedly merchandise that 
“the consumer can go from store to store 
and compare” and the booktrade knows 
this fact only too well. The Capper-Kelly 


bill will bring relief but in order to have 


it passed, there must be a much stronger 
support than it now has. 
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$400,000 in Literary Prizes 


HAT the sums of money held up as 

literary prizes have grown larger 

from year to year is probably well 
known. It may come as something of a sur- 
prise, however, to learn that in 1928 ap- 
proximately $400,000 was awarded in the 
various literary prizes in this country. This 
is four times the amount awarded in the 
same period for music contests, and equal to 
the amount awarded for commercial con- 
tests. Newspapers awarded about one mil- 
lion dollars in their innumerable prizes. 
Olivia Huebner Dennis, in a book recently 
published by Putnam, “How to Win Prize 
Contests,” gives the above figures, in her 
chapter “The Modern Trend.” ‘The au- 
thor concludes, after contrasting the $750 
Jane Austen received for “Sense and Sen- 
sibility” with the $25,000 prize Katherine 
Holland Brown received for ‘“The Father,” 
that only time will tell whether a large 
prize has anything to do with the enduring 
qualities of a novel. 


Third Dodd, Mead Novel Contest 
DPD, MEAD AND COMPANY 


have announced their Third Prize 
Novel Contest for the best first novel sub- 
mitted by an American or Canadian au- 
thor. It will close on December 1, 1929. 
A guarantee of $5,000 in addition to sub- 
sequent royalties, dramatic and_ serial 
rights will be given the winner. Martha 
Ostenso won the first of these Dodd, Mead 
contests with her novel “Wild Geese,” and 
Mateel Howe Farnham won the second 
with her book, “Rebellion.” 


Viking to Publish Smith’s Book 


T was announced this week that Alfred 

E. Smith, ex-Governor of New York 
and Democratic nominee for President in 
the last campaign, has signed a contract 
with the Viking Press for the publication of 
his autobiography. It will be titled “Up 
to Now” and will be published in October. 
The book will contain articles to be pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post in six 
or eight instalments, and in addition his 
own story of the last Presidential cam- 
paign. His contract with the Saturday 
Evening Post is understood to be worth 
50,000 to him; it is believed the book 
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royalties will amount to at least $50,000. 
The exact terms of the contract with the 
Viking Press are not known but they are 
the reverse of the customary contract. The 
royalty is to be very large on the first 
25,000 copies sold and to decrease as the 
sales continue. Among the rejected titles 
for the book are “Let’s Look at the 
Record,” favored by Mr. Smith’s cam- 
paign workers, and ““The Name Is Smith.” 


“Grandmother Brown” 


Iowa Centenarian’s Biography 
Wins $5,000 Prize 
"THE 


Atlantic prize of $5,000 for the 
most interesting biography “of any 
kind, sort or description” has been awarded 
to Mrs. Herbert D. Brown, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The prize is awarded 
by the Atlantic Monthly and Little, Brown 
& Co. Over 500 manuscripts had been 
submitted when the contest closed on May 
1st. This biography, principally in the 
form of dialog, is the result of adroit ques- 
tioning of a remarkable Iowa centenarian, 
Mrs. Marie D. Brown, by her youngest 
daughter-in-law. It is titled “Grand- 
mother Brown’s Hundred Years, 1827- 
1927.” ‘Through her association with her 
father, who was one of the early settlers 
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in the Northwest Territory, and her 
grandfather, a compatriot of General Israel 
Putnam, Grandma Brown’s span of life 
embraces practically the whole of our his- 
tory as a nation. 

The judges of the contest were the edi- 
tors of the Atlantic Monthly, the Atlantic 
Monthly Press and Little, Brown & Co. 
After serial publication in the Aiélantic, 
“Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years” 
will be published in book form in October 
by Little, Brown & Company. 


Who Does the Selling? 
ROFESSOR Paul H. Nystrom of 


Columbia University, has made a 

study for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of retail outlets as 
shown on the accompanying chart. It is 
interesting to notice the predominance of 
the independent store in these days when 
there is so much discussion of chain and de- 
partment store business. ‘There is twice 
as much merchandise put out through the 
independent stores as through both the de- 
partment and general stores. A compara- 
tively small amount of business from the 
mail-order houses compared to the total 
output is also of interest. 


Estimated Volume of Retail Trade 1921: 


Independent Stores ..... $25,000,000,000 
Department Stores ...... 6, 500,000,000 
nt es 6,200,000,000 
Mail Order Houses ..... 1,400,000,000 
Company Owned Stores. . 800,000,000 
House to House Selling. . 800,000,000 
Consumer Cooperative 

os 14-04 Oke take 100,000,000 


The Bookseller as Lecturer 


W HEN the stories of book buying ana 

bookselling can be made so interesting 
that even a men’s club at noon luncheon 
will gladly sit and listen, the bookseller has 
found a new way to propagate the collec- 
tor’s enthusiasm. Such a technique John 
Kidd has developed in the Cincinnati area 
and a visit to a big city club revealed that 
he had been giving a talk to the Stem- 
winders’ Table on the subject of “On the 
Hunt for Books.” A large group of busi- 
ness men and their guests came together 
and listened with interest and asked for 
more. 
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Obituary Notes 


BLISS CARMAN 


Buiss CARMAN, foremost Canadian poet, 
died at his home in New Canaan, Conn,, 
June 8. He was born in Fredericton, 
N. B., on April 15, 1861. He was gradu- 
ated at the University of New Brunswick 
in 1881 with honors in Latin and Greek. 
Before turning to letters as a profession, 
he tried both law and engineering. His 
first book, “Low Tide at Grand Pré,” 
brought him literary recognition and deter- 
mined his course in that field. 

Mr. Carman is of a Loyalist colonial 
family that went to Canada at the time of 
the American Revolution, and through his 
mother is of the same lineage as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The volume of his work 
is enormous, and its high points gained for 
him the Lorne Pierce Medal which is the 
highest literary award that can come to a 
Canadian. Long before formal recognition 
came he was well established throughout 
the world as a poet of true greatness. 

During his long literary career Mr. Car- 
man was afhliated with various publications 
which include The New York Independent, 
Literary World, Cosmopolitan, Current 
Literature and The Atlantic Monthly in 
association with Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Among the many widely-known volumes 
which followed ‘Low Tide at Grand Pré” 
are: “Behind the Arras,” “A Seamark,” 
“Ballads of Lost Haven,” three volumes of 
“Songs from Vagabondia” which were pro- 
duced with Richard Hovey and the last of 
this series, “Echoes of Vagabondia,” which 
appeared twelve years after Mr. Hovey’s 
death. Following these were “By the 
Aurelian Wall,” “The Pipes of Pan” 
which appeared in five groups over a period 
of three years, “Sappho,” “A Winter Holi- 
day,” “Christmas Eve at St. Kavin’s,” 
“Ode for the Coronation,” “April Airs,’ 
and “Later Poems.” His popular essays 
include, ‘““The Kinship of Nature,” “The 
Friendship of Art,” “The Poetry of Life,” 
and “The Making of Personality.” 

Mr. Carman was keenly interested in 
the beauty of the English language and 
conducted a life-long campaign toward the 
improvement of the daily use of English. 
His unusual life is interestingly presented 
by Odell Shepard in his biography, “Bliss 
Carman,” which appeared in 1923. 
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HELENE GUERBER 


HELENE GUERBER, author and educa- 
tor, died at her home in Montclair on 
June 3. Miss Guerber was born at Mt. 
Clemens, Mich. in 1859. ‘The last sixteen 
years of her life were spent in Montclair 
where she was active both with her writing 
and as a tutor in the subjects with which 
her writings deal. While Miss Guerber 
had very little early education, her inter- 
ests lead her to deal with academic clas- 
sics. Her titles include, “The Story of the 
Greeks,” “Stories of Shakespeare’s Histori- 
cal Plays,” “The Story of the English,” 
“Stories of Wagner’s Operas,” “The Story 
of the Chosen People,” “Myths of Greece 
and Rome,” and the recent “Story of Our 
Civilization.” 


HARRY WILDE HARRIS 


Harry WILDE Harris, who for the last 
four years, represented A. L. Burt in Penn- 
sylvania, died suddenly at East Orange, 
May 23. 

Mr. Harris graduated at Princeton in 
1898, and has been identified with the book 
publishing business for a long period of 
years. He had been associated with Dut- 
ton and later Knopf. 


Changes in Price 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Brownell’s “Genius of Style”; “American Prose 
Writers’; “Victorian Prose Writers”; ‘French 
Art”; and “French Traits.” Each from $2.00 to 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 


Ferenc Molnar’s ‘““Twenty Plays’’ will be issued at 
$.00 instead of at $5.00 as previously planned. 


Business Notes 


ATHENS, OQu1to.—Haylor’s at 17 South 
Court Street are handling text-books, 
general stock and operating a circulat- 
ing library. The store is under the 
direction of J. B. Dulmage. 


_ AtLtanta, Ga.—‘Rohmler” Bookshop 
's to open about July 1st at 69 For- 
syth St., N. W. 


_ Boston, Mass.—The Personal Book 
Shop, 101 St. James Avenue, which al- 
teady has a branch store at 33 Newbury 
Street, has opened another branch at 64 
Charles Street, at the corner of Mt. Vet- 
hon Street. 
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Bronx.—The Green and Gold Book- 
shop at 1967 Hughes Avenue with Sam 
Fleinbloom as manager is selling general 
stock, text-books and operating a circula- 
tion department. 


Cuicaco.—Norshore Stationery Store, 
1767 Howard Street, has installed a book 


section and rental library. 


Cuicaco.—The Frog Pond at 3127 
Broadway announced their opening June 5. 


Cuicaco, ILtt.—Frank Rosengren has 
removed to 2430 Orchard St., from which 
address his business will be conducted 
chiefly by mail, specializing in rare books 
and fine editions. He will also continue 
and expand his business with the public 
libraries. 


Denver, Coro.—The Bargain Book 
Store has been opened by Fred A. Rosen- 
stock at 406 15th Street. In addition 
to a general stock he will carry first 
and limited editions, fine bindings and text 


books. 


Etmuurst, Itt.—The Studios of L. 
M. Plowman have moved to 612 Sunny- 
side Avenue from 117 South Blvd., Oak 
Park. 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The Murphy Co. 
has moved from 310 Main Street to 


666 Main Street. 


Newark, N. J.—The Book Shop of 
Eddison Mosiman has removed from 89 
to 140 Halsey Street. 


New York City.—N. Walker, who 
specializes in metaphysical literature as 
well as in first editions, has reestablished 
his business at Sniffen Court, 152 East 
36th Street. 


New Yorx.—yYe Lyttle Bookstall at 
495 Lexington Avenue are handling old 
and rare books, fine editions and general 
stock. J. P. Curry is in charge. 


PascAGoOULA, Miss.—Merchants Print- 
ing Company, Inc., has added a general 
stock of hooks. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Daisy Gift Shop 
at 3925 North Broad Street, under Mar- 
garet Cosgrove Clark, is selling children’s 
books and operating a circulating depart- 
ment. 
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The Weekly Record of New Publications 


HIS list aims to be a complete and ac- 
curate record of American book publi- 
cations. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 


and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 


books. Pamphlet material and books of 
lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


American book-prices current; a record of 
books, manuscripts and autographs sold at 
auction in New York and elsewhere during 
the season 1927-1928, June I, 1927, to June 1, 
1928; ed. by Mary Houston Warren [lim. ed.] 

7094p. O ’28 c.’29 N. Y., Duttons, Inc. 
buck. $20 


American labor year book, 1929 (The); by the 

Labor Research Department of the Rand 
School of Social Science; v. 10. 302p. (bibl. 
footnotes) D [c.’29] N. Y., Rand School of 
Social Science $2.50 


American Library Ass’n, Committee of the 
College and Reference Section, comp. 


College and reference library year-book; 
no. I: 133p. (29p. bibl.) diagrs. O ’29 Chic., 
Compiler $2.50 
American Library Ass’n, Committee on Li- 

brary Work with Children, comp. 


Children’s library yearbook; no. I. 1309p. 
(bibls.) il. O ’29 Chic., Compiler pap. $2 
A survey of the children’s library and its work in 
this country and others, consisting of articles by 
many men and women prominent in that field. 
American Library Ass’n, Education Commit- 
tee, comp. 

School library yearbook; no. 3. 108p. (2Ip. 
bibl.) O ’29 Chic., Compiler pap. $1.35 
Annual register (The); a review of public 

events at home and abroad for the year 
1928; ed. by M. Epstein; new ser. [English). 
496p. O ’29 N. Y., Longmans $12 
[Asbjgrnsen, Peter Christen] 


The sheep and the pig who went into the 
woods to live by themselves; adapted for 





The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices ere added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain. 
able only on specific request, im which case word 
“apply” is used. When not specified the binding 
ts “cloth.” 

Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex. 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 


4¢ 97 


c”’ is used. No ascertainable date ts designated 
thus: [n.d.] 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8vo: 25 cm.); 12mo: 20 cm.); S (16mo: 
174% cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); $q., obl., nar., 
designate squure, oblong, narrow. 


children from an old Norwegian tale. 2p. 
il. (pt. col.) D c.’29 Newark, N. J., C. E. 
Graham & Co., 21 Division St. 50¢. 


Bacon, Paul Valentine 

A new German grammar for beginners; rev, 
ed. 510p. il. map D [c.’29] Bost. Allyn & 
Bacon $1.60 


Baldwin, Marguerite R. 

Dark weather. 253p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Dut- 
ton 2.50 
_ A story of untutored reckless youth in a small pes 
ican mining town. 

Barker, Reginald C. 

The Hair-trigger brand [fiction]. 311p. il. 

D [’29] Bost., L. C. Page fab. $2 


Beard, Charles Austin, and Beard, Mary Rit- 
ter [Mrs. Charles Austin Beard] 

History of the United States; a study in 
American civilization; rev. ed. 731p. (bibls.) 
il. (pt. col.), maps (pt. col.), diagr. D ’20 ¢. 
’21,’29 N. Y., Macmillan fab. $1.06 


Belden, Rev. Albert David 

Voices of the Great Creator; studies in de- 
votion. 190p. Dc. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 
bury Press $1.50 


Blickensderfer, Joseph P., ed. 
_ The eighteenth century. 533p. map S (Eng- 
lish lit.) [c.’29] N. Y., Scribner $1 


One of a six volume anthology of English literature 
of which three volumes are now ready. See also 
McCallum and Bolwell. 


Boden, Frederick C. 
Out of the coalfields; further poems. 73?. 
D [’29] N. Y., Dutton $1.75 
By the miner-author of “Pithead Poems,” who has 


been transferred from the pit to the University of 
Exeter. 





American Pharmaceutical Ass’n 

Pharmaceutical recipe book. soop. O ’29 Phil., 
Lippincott buck. $5 
Aycock, Jarrette E. 

The grand old Book; a sermon on the Bible. 4op. 
front. (por.) D c.’2) Kansas City, Mo., Nazarene 
Pub. House, 2923 Troost Ave. pap. 2sc. 
Bate, R. Alexander 

The romance of George Rogers Clark and Therese 


de Leyba [an historical drama written in blank 
verse]. 51p. (bibl.) O ¢.’29 Louisville, Ky., Stand: 
ard Pr. Co. pap. # 
Baylies, Edwin , 

Baylies’ pleading; 3rd ed. rev. by Samuel W: 
Eager. O ’29 Albany, N. Y., M. Bender buck. $5 


Bleek, D. F. 
Comparative vocabularies of Bushman languas¢s: 
gap. (bibl.) map O ’a9 N. Y., Macmillan pap. $24° 
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Bolwell, Robert George Whitney, ed. 
The Renaissance. 561p. map S (English 
lit.) [c.’29] N. Y., Scribner $1 


Bostwick, Arthur Elmore 


The public library in the United States. 62p. 
1. Sc. Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n. $1 

Outlining the functions and arrangements of various 
kinds of American libraries. 


Brand, Max 
Mistral. 315p. De. N. Y., Dodd, Mead $2 
Of Lindley Bister, wise in the ways of horses, of 


his steed Mistral and of the momentous race they ran. 


Bronté, Emily Jane 
Wuthering Heights; introd. by Paul M. 
Fulcher.  380p. (bibl.) diagr. D (Modern 
readers’ ser.) c. N. Y., Macmillan 
8oc.; half lea., $1.25 


Bugnet, Major Charles 


Foch speaks; tr. by Russell Green. 308p. 


front. (por.) O [c.’29] N. Y., Dial Press $3 
A Boswellian biography of Marshall Foch written 
by the man who was for eight years his aide-de-camp. 


Burrell, David De Forest 

David James Burrell; a biography; introd. 
by Daniel A. Poling. 22Ip. front. (por.) D 
[c.'29] N. Y., Revell $2 


The life of the man who was for many years Senior 
Minister of the Marble Collegiate Church in New 
York. 

Bush-Browne, Louise 

Portraits of Philadelphia gardens. 

Q’29 Phil., Dorrance bds. 


1709p. il. 
$8 bxd. 


Calkins, Earnest Elmo 

Advertising. 32p. (bibl.) S (Reading with a 

purpose; no. 51) c. Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n 
50. 
Chappelear, Claude S. 

Health subject matter in natural sciences. 
116p. (bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ., no. 341) c. 
N. Y., Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

$1.50 
Clark, Marion G., and Gordy, William Fisk 


What men from Europe brought to America. 
264p. (bibls.) il. maps D [c.’29] N. Y., Scrib- 
ner I 

An elementary history of Europe for the grades. 
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Clarke, Mrs. Ida Clyde Gallagher, ed. 
Women of to-day; 1928-29 ed., continuing 
Women of 1923, 1924 and Women of to-day 
1925. 356p. D [c.’28] N. Y., A. Osbourne, 
347 5th Ave $3 


Malstotiteesis by and in the interests of women 
all over the world during the past four years, contain- 
ing also a directory of prominent women. 


Clay, Henry 

The problem of industrial relations and 
other ae. 33I1p. (bibl. footnotes) diagrs. 
O ’29 Y.] Macmillan $4.50 


The author is professor of social economics in the 
University of Manchester. 


Clock, Herbert, and Boetzel, Eric 
The light in the sky. 304p. D c. 
Coward-McCann 


A fantastic tale of a young soldier transported to a 
cavern under the sea, where a scientist has built a 
aan through his discoveries of the powers of 
ight. 

Cohen, Octavus Roy 

The crimson alibi [new ed.]. 

c.’18,’19 N. Y., Dodd, Mead 


Cowan, Andrew Reid 
War in world-history; suggestions for stu- 
dents. 126p. (bibl. footnotes) D ’29 N. Y.,, 
Longmans $2.40 
A summary of the evil influences of war on the 
progress of civilization. 


Delafield, E. M., pseud. [Edmée Elizabeth 
Monica De La Pasture, Mrs. A. P. Dash- 


N. Y,, 


28s5p. D ’29 
$2 


wood] 

Consequences [new ed.]. 350p. D ’29 c.’1I9 
N. Y.; Knopf 2.50 
Dodge, Mary Raymond 

Fifty little businesses for women. 325p. D 


’29 c.’28 N. Y., Stokes $2.5 
Formerly published by the Carlton Publishing Co. 


Dungee, J. Riley 

Random rhymes; formal and dialect, serious 
and humorous, racial, religious, patriotic and 
sentimental. trop. il. O c.’29 [Norfolk, Va.], 
Author, 910 Wood St. $1.50 


Ellis, John Breckenridge 
The mysterious Dr. Oliver; a mystery story. 
282p. De. N. Y., Macaulay $2 


A man who regains his memory after ten years of 
amnesia finds dangerous difficulties in the way of 
establishing his identity. 





Bomhard, Mrs. Emma Elsie Koch 


Apt to teach; first book on teacher training. [and 
ed.j.  254p. (bibl.) il, maps D [’29]_ St. is, 
Mo., Eden Pub. House c.; pap. 55¢. 
Bradfield, R., and John, W. J. 

238p. O ’29 


Telephone and power transmission. 
N. Y., Wiley $5.75 


[Cansler, Charles W.] 

Library service to negroes: [a library milestone]. 
vp. il. O ’29 Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n, Committee on 
Lib. Extension pap. apply 


(Committee on Cooperation with the Nat’l Congress 

of Parents and Teachers, comp.] 
with the needs of 
O [’29] [Chic., Amer. 
pap. apply 


bookshelf; ona 
Iop. mar. 


The parents’ 
the child in mind. 
Lib. Ass’n] 


Committee on Library Extension 
How to organize a county library campaign. 15p. 
S’a Chic., Amer. Lib, Ass’n pap. apply 





Committee on Work with the Foreign Born, comp. 
Reading service to the foreign born. 6op. front. 
D ’29 Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n pap. 75¢. 
Driesch, Hans 

The science and prreeeiy of the organism; and 
ed. rev. [2 v. in 1]. gjs6p. il. O ’29 N. Y., "Mac- 
millan $6.50 
Dudley, Lofton Leland 

he location of city school nlonte. 
diagrs. Oo rvard bull. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Duer, Edward Rush 
Bluebeard in Bologna; pontoen in two acts; music 
4 eon Kobbe. ssp. diagrs. D [c. ’28, ’29] N. Y., 
. Frenc 


140p. maps, 
in educ., no. 14) ’29 


pap. soc. 


pap. soc. 
am comet a. iin 
song of the Caribbean. 16p. O [c.’a9] Cin., 
Open Sesame Press, 4813 Roanoke St. a. 50 ¢. 
Ellis, E. K. 
God and the mind of man. 8p. O’a N. Y., Mac- 
millan 


pap. 4oc¢. 
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Enriques, Federigo 


The historic development of logic; the prin- 
ciples and structure of science in the concep- 
tion of mathematical thinkers; tr. by Jerome 
Rosenthal. 282p. (2p. bibl., bibl. footnotes) O 
[c.’29] N. Y., Holt $3 


Firkins, Ina Ten Eyck, comp. 


Index to short stories; supplement. 344p. Q 
’290 +N. Y., H. W. Wilson buck. $8 


Supplementary to the second edition of the Index to 
short stories published in 1923. This index may be 
bought on a service basis at lower rates. 


Fletcher, Joseph Smith 


The Matheson formula. 275p. De. N. Y., 
Knopf $2 


The secret formula of a powerful explosive is the 
center of several crimes, 


Freienfels, Richard Miller 


Mysteries of the soul; tr. by Bernard Miall. 
348p. O ’29 N. Y., Knopf _ $5 

Essays on philosophy—both individual and social— 
and on religion. 


Frost, Robert 
A way out; a one act play [lim. ed.]. gp. 
D ’29, c. °17, ’29 N. Y., Harbor Press 
bds. $7.50 
The poet’s first play published in book form, al- 
though it appeared some time ago in The Seven Arts. 


Fruit, John Phelps 
Man’s funny bone [lim. ed.]. 71p. S [c.’29] 
Liberty, Mo., Wm. Jewell Press bds. 75 c¢. 


Essays on humor. 


Fuchs, Theodore ' 
Stage lighting. 507p. (bibls.) il. diagrs. O 
’29 ©6Bost., Little, Brown $10 


Gaus, John Merriman 
Great Britain; a study of civic loyalty. 
350p. (bibl. notes) O (Studies in the making 
of citizens) [c.’29] Chic., Univ. of Chic. i 
3 


The indirect process through tradition and associa- 
tion of becoming a loyal British subject. 


Gaye, Phoebe Fenwick 
Vivandiére! 338p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Live- 
right $2.50 
@f the love of Julie, a wine-seller, who followed 
Napoleon’s armies to Moscow and back, for her 
princely lieutenant, Gervaise. 


Gerould, Gordon Hall, ed. 

Old English and medieval literature. 35Ip. 
T (Nelson’s Eng. readimgs; v. 1.) c. N. Y., 
Nelson $1 


Selections from “Beowulf,” “Piers Plowman,’’ Chau- 
cer, Malory and some of the old ballads and songs. 
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Gibbon, Monk 
For daws to peck at. 95p. D {[n.d.] N. y, 
Dodd, Mead $2 
A collection of poems by the young Irish poe 


recently awarded a prize in the Tailteann literary 
competitions. 


Goodwin, Ernest 


Don Cristobal. 300p. Dc. ‘N. Y., Dodd 
Mead $2 


The adventures of a headstrong but lovable young 
gentleman in the days of the Moorish wars in Spain, 


Gould, Bruce 
Sky larking; the romantic adventure of fly- 
ing. 259p. (3p. bibl.) il. Oc. N. Y., Liveright 
bds. $2.50 
Not a technical treatise on flying, nor just an 
account of aviation exploits, but a description of 
the experience of flying and its joyous adventuring 
2 the aviation editor of the New York Evening 
ost. 


Graeme, Bruce, pseud. 
Trouble! 317p. Dc. Phil. Lippincott $2 


When Donald Macdonell undertook a commission 
in London for a friend, he did not know it would 
involve him in a mysterious case of mistaken 
identity. 


Greenfield, Eric Viele 


Parmi les conteurs modernes. 242p. il. S 
(Internat’l modern lang. ser.) [c.’29] Bost. 
Ginn 84 c. 

A French reader containing short stories by modern 
French authors, with notes and vocabulary. 


Hagberg, Knut 


Kings, Churchills and statesmen; a foreign- 
er’s view; tr. by Elizabeth Sprigge and Claude 
Napier. 242p. O [’29] N. ¥., Dodd, Mead $4 

Essays orn English personalities, imchuding among 
others George IV, Edward VII, Marlborough, Ran 
dolph and Winston Churchill, Lloyd George and 
Stanley Baldwin. 


Hamilton, W. H., ed. 


Holyrood; a garland of modern Scots poems 
256p. (4p. bibl.) D [’29] N. Y., Dutton 

bds. $2.50 

A compilation of over two hundred representative 


poems by Scotch authors, belying the general theory 
that contemporary Scotland has lost her poetic voice 


Hance, Robert Theodore 

The machines we are; a series of essays on 
the principles of living phenomena. 343p. (3). 
bibl.) D ’29 Pittsburgh, Pa., Author, c/o 
Dep’t of Zoology, Univ. of Pittsburgh 

flex. fab. $3.50 

Hay, James, jr 

The winning clue [new ed.]. 306p. D ‘20 
c.’19 N. Y., Dodd, Mead $2 





Evans, Mrs. Adelaide Bee 

Easy steps in the Bible story, from Creation to 
Joseph. 1158p. il. O [c.’29] Takoma Park, Wash., 
D. €. Review & Herald apply 


Felsenthal, Emma 


Readable books in many subjects; a study and 


list. 32p. O ’29 Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n pap. 4oc. 
Forsyth, A. R. 

A treatise on differential equations; 6th ed. 6orp. 
O ’238 WN. Y., Maemillan $6.75 


Geiermann, Rev. Peter 

The child’s first communion catechism, for home 
and for class use; 10th ed. 
Mo., B.. Herder 


sep. T °3p ‘St. Loenis, 
pap. 5c. 


Gentry, Curtis 

A character book for the fourth grade; for the 
fifth grade; for the sixth grade. 3 v. various p. V 
[c. ’29] 'N. Y., Heath pap. 36c. ea 


Haden, Russell Landram, M.D. . 
Olinical Jaboratory methods; grd ed. 3179p. i). (pt 

col.) diagrs. O ’29 c. ’23-’29 St. Louis, Mo., C. ‘ 
Mosby $ 


Hallock, John Wilson Wishart 
Production planning; its engineering elements 
182zp. il. S ’29 N. Y., Ronald Press s 


Harvard business reports; v. 6 [industrial marketing] 
s44p. il. O ’28 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $7.59 
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Hayes, Carlton Joseph Huntley, and Moon, 
Parker Thomas 
Ancient and medieval history. 914p. (bibls.) 
i]. (pt. col.) maps (pt. col.) De. N. Y, Mac- 
millan fab $2.60 
A text book for high school courses. 
Hebel, John William, and Hudson, Hoyt H., 
eds. 
Poetry of the English Renaissance, 1509- 
1660. 1076p. (132p. bibl. notes) Oc. N. Y., 
F. S. Crofts $5 


Selections from the early editions and manuscripts 
of Skelton, More, Heywood, Denne, Spencer, Jonson, 
and many others of that period. 


Heminger, I. N. 
Animal anecdotes, and other animal stories. 
i84p. il. D ’29 Phil., Dorrance $1.75 


Heritage, Martin 
A house divided. 26o0p. D [’29] N. Y., Ma- 
caulay $2 
In which a war-time love returns to upset the 
life of a man happily married in post-war England. 
Hervey, Walter Lowrie, and Hix, Melvin 
Friends on the farm. 124p. il. (eol.) D ’29 
$1 


c.’22 N. Y., Longmans 
Originally published under the title “‘Horace Mann 
New Primer.” 


Hitchcock, Alfred M. 
Composition and grammar. 
col.) D ’29 N. Y., Holt 


Hulme, Edward Maslin 

The Middle Ages. 862p. (bibls.) maps (pt. 
col.) O (Amer. historical ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Holt $5.50 

By a professor of history in Stanferd University. 
Hunt, Leslie L. 

Twenty-five kites that fly. 124p. (bibl.) il. 
diagrs. O [c.’29] Milwaukee, Bruce Pub. Co. 


453p. il. (pt. 
$1.24 


$1.25 
How to make and fly them. 
Josephy, Helen, and McBride, Mary 
Paris is a woman’s town. 305p. il. O c. 
N. Y., Coward-MeCann bds. $3 


A guide to Paris for the American woman on her 
first visit, telling where to shop, where to live, how 
to have a good time and even how to increase her 
store of knowledge. 


Kauffman, Reginald Wright 
Love de luxe; a barometrical novel. 3I10p. 
De. N. Y., Maeaulay $2 


An ill-assorted group of Americans make their hec- 
tic way home on the Ile de France. 
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Keynes, John Neville 

Studies and exercises in formal logic, in- 
cluding a generalization of logical processes 
in their application to complex inferences; 4th 
ed. re-written and enl. 572p. (bibl. footnotes) 
O ’28 [N. Y.], Macmillan 


Kirkland, Winifred Margaretta [James Price- 
man, pseud.] 

The great conjecture: who is this Jesus? 
132p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Holt $1.25 

An account and explanation of a personal re- 
ligious experience. 
Langer, Frantisek 

The camel through the needle’s eye; a 
comedy in three aets; adapted by Phillip 
Moeller. 186p. il. D (Theatre Guild lib.) c. 
N. Y., Brentano’s $2 

A light comedy about the rich and the poor of 
Prague, now playing in New York. 
Laton, Anita Duncan 

The psychology of learning applied to health 
education through biology; an experimental 
application of psychology in the junior high 


school. 1009p. (bibl.) O (Contribs. to educ., 
no. 344) c. N. Y., Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ. $1.50 


Littler, Robert M. C. 

The governance of Hawaii; a study in ter- 
ritorial administration. 298p. (bibls.) front. 
(map) diagrs. D (Stanford bks. in world pol- 
itics) c. Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. 
Press $2.75 


McAfee, Cleland Boyd 

The Christian message and program; twelve 
studies for class use or personal reading. 
272p. (bibls., bibl. footnotes) Dc. Phil., West- 


minster Press $1.35 

“A text book im the standard leadership and train- 
ing curriculum, outlined and approved by the Inter- 
national Council of Religious ucation.”’ 


McCallum, James Dow, ed. 
The beginnings to 1500. 467p. map S (Eng- 
lish lit.) [c.’29] N. Y., Scribner $1 


McCown, Chester Charlton 

The genesis of the social gospel; the mean- 
ing of the ideals of Jesus in the light of their 
antecedents. 426p. (16p. bibl.) Dc. N. Y, 
Knopf 

The new director of the American School of Ori- 


ental Research analyzes the social institutions involved 
in the Christian doctrine. 
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Herzog, Peter W. 
e Morris plan of industrial banking. 
D’2 N. ¥., McGraw-Hill 


Jennings, Judson T. 
Voluntary education through the public library. 
ap. D {’29} Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n pap. 25 c. 


Johnson, Olive M. : 
e reform vote versus the revolutionary vote. T 
Arm and hammer pamphlets) ’29 N. Y., NM Y. 


rrop. il. 


Labor News Co. pap: 5c. 
Johnson, Olive M., and Lafargue, Paul 

The spy in the labor movement. TT (Arm and 
hammer pamphlets) ’29 .N. Y., N. Y. Labor News 
Co, pap. 5c. 
Katsainos, George Michel, M.D. 

The physiology of love. 326p. O [c. ’29} Bost., 
‘Author, 176 Huntington Ave.] $4 priv. pr. 


Kelsey, Katherine R. 

Abbott Academy sketches, 1832-1912.  242p. O c- 
Bost., Houghten $2 
Kerr, Cecil 
Teresa Helena Higginson, school teacher and mys- 
tic, 1844-1905; abridged ed. 64p. il. D ’29 St. Leuis, 
Mo., B. Herder pap. sec. 
Locklin, D. Philip 

Railroad regulation since 1920. 
McGraw-Hill 
Laan, Robert ie ed. 

alifornia poultry blue book, 192. 48p. il. QO c.’29 
Glendale, Cal., Editor, 377 ‘W. Milford St. pap. $1 
McCombs, Charles F. 

e reference department; based on the earlier ed. 
by E. C. Richardson. 4z2p. (2p, bibl.) D (Manual of 
lib. economy, no. 22) ’29 Chic., Amer. Lib. Ass’n 

pap. 35 Cc. 


220p. D ’28 N: ¥., 
$2.50 
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McLaughlin, Edith M., and Curtis, T. Adrian, 
eds. 
American cardinal readers for Catholic 


parochial schools; bk. 3. 254p. il. (col.) D c. 
N. Y., Benziger Bros. 96 c. 


McNiese, Jessie Sargent, ed. 


The library and its workers; reprints of 
articles and addresses. 422p. D (Classics of 
Amer. librarianship, 7) ’29 N. Y., H. W. Wil- 


son $2.75 

Deals with such subjects as “Qualification of Li- 
brary Assistants,” “Relations With Readers,” 
“Salaries,” “Organizations,” etc. 


Middleton, George 

Blood money; a melodrama in three acts 
from a story by H. H. Van Loan. 12ap. il. 
diagrs. D (French’s standard lib. ed.) c.’27 
N. Y., S. French pap. 75c. 


Miller, Hugh Francis Riley 
The foreign exchange market; a practical 
treatise on post-war foreign exchange; 2nd 
ed. 1509p. (bibl.) O ’29 [N. Y., Longmans] 
$3.40 

Moehlman, Arthur Bernard 


Public school plant program. 42Ip. (bibl.) 
diagrs. D (Public school administration ser., 
3) [c.’29] Chic., Rand, McNally $3 


Moore, Justin H. 
Handbook of financial mathematics. 1216p. 
(bibl.) diagrs. D ’29 N. Y., Prentice-Hall $10 


Norton, William, comp. 
Truth illuminated; gospel illustrations for 
pulpit and pew. 193p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Revell 
$1.50 

O’Higgins, Harvey Jerrold 
Detective Duff unravels it. 303p. D ’29 c.’25- 
’29 «+N. Y., Liveright $2 
Clever psychological analysis brings the authors of 


two murders, a kidnapping, thefts, forging and black- 
mail to heel. Eight stories featuring Detective Duff. 


Palmer, Frederick ' 

Clark of the Ohio; a life of George Rogers 
Clark. 4097p. (bibl.y il. maps O c. N. Y., 
Dodd, Mead $s 

A biography of the man whose vision and courage 
won us the Mississippi Valley. 
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Pettit, Charles 

The woman who commanded five hundred 
million men; tr. by Una, Lady Troubridge. 
3lop. D [c.’29] N. Y., Liveright $2.50 

A_novel based on the life of the Dowager Empres, 
of China, 1835-1908, by the author of “The Son of the 
Grand Eunuch” and “The Elegant Infidelities 4; 
Mme. Li Pei Fou.” 


Pickthall, Marmaduke William 

Oriental encounters; Palestine and Syria. 
1894-1896 [cheaper ed.]. 291p. D ’29 N. Y. 
Knopf $2.50 
Port, Frederick John 

Administrative law; foreword by Right Hon. 
Lord Justice Sankey. 396p. (bibl. footnotes) 
O ’29 N. Y., Longmans $7.50 

A history and analysis of administrative law jn 


England, with some comparisons with similar law in 
France and America.” 


Radin, Max 

The life of the people in Biblical times. 236p. 
S.’29 Phil., Jewish Pub’n Soc. of Amer., 219 
N. Broad St. $1.50 
Robbins, Phyllis 

An approach to composition through psy- 
chology. 288p. il. O (Harvard studies in 
educ., 12) ’29 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard $3 
Robbins, William J., and Rickett, Harold W. 

Botany. 558p. il.O’29 N. Y., Van Nostrand 

$3.75 
Robinson, James Harvey, and Beard, Charles 
Austin 

The development of modern Europe; v. 1 
The background of our present civilization; 
rev. and enl. ed. 645p. (6p. bibl.) maps (pt 
col.) diagrs. O [c.’29] Bost, Ginn $3.20 
Rogers, Will 

Ether and me, or, “Just relax.” 
’290 c.’27,’290 N. Y., Putnam 

Will Rogers’ story of his operation. 
Rose, John Holland, and others, eds. 

The Cambridge history of the British Em- 
pire; v. 1, The old empire from the beginnings 
to 1783. 952p. (64p. bibl.) O ’29 N. Y., Mac- 


millan $9.50 

A new history including many newly discovered 
facts and dwelling on commercial and economic pro- 
gress, intellectual movements and imperial policy, 
to be published in eight volumes. 


77p. il. S 
bds. $1 





McDermoth, Cora A. 
Almost sleepy time. 
’29] Bost., Stratford 
Mackay, Constance D’Arcy 
Midsummer eve; an outdoor fantasy in three scenes. 
32p. D [c. ’29] Y., S. French pap. 35¢. 


Mahan, Bruce E., and Gallagher, Ruth A. 


32p. O (Stratford poets) [c. 
pap. soc. 


Stories of Iowa for boys and girls. 9375p. il. D ’29 
N. Y., Macmillan 96 c. 


Monroe, Isa W. 
Rhymes o’ the heart. 
[c. ’29] Bost., Stratford 

Morgenstierne, Georg 


Indo-Iranian frontier languages. 4zs5p. il. Q (Inst. 
for comparative research in human culture, ser. B, 
pap. $5.80 


v. 11) ’29 Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Moyer, James A., and Wostrel, John F. 


Radio receiving tubes. 296p. il. D ’29 N. Y., Mc- 
Graw-Hill $2.50 


Munk, Max Michael 


Fundamentals of fluid dynamics for aircraft de- 
signers. 21op. (3p. bibl.) diagrs. O (Ronald aeronau- 


31p. O (Stratford poets) 
pap. soc. 


tic ser.) [c.’29] N. Y., Ronald Press $3 


Orchard, William C. 
Beads and beadwork of the American Indians; 4 
study based on specimens in the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. gop. (bib! 
footnotes) il. (pt. col.) O (Contribs. from the Mu- 
seum of the Amer. Indian, Heye Found., v. 11) '% 
N. Y., Museum of the Amer. Indian, Heye Found 
pap. apply 
Organic syntheses, v. 9; an annual publication ot 
satisfactory methods for the preparation of organic 
chemicals; ed. by James B. Conant and others. 1038p 
’2a9 :*+4N. Y«.,; Wiley $1.75 
Picken, James H. 
Credit and collection correspondence.  385p. 
’28 ~4N. Y., McGraw-Hill 


Radosavljevich, Paul R. 
The educational significance of Schneersohns 
psycho-expedition method. 5p. O ’29 N. Y L 


il. D 
$5 





Brown pap. 25c¢ 
Ramsay, A. S. 
Dynamics. 271p. O ’29 N. Y., Macmillan $3:5° 
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Sabatini, Rafael 


The romantic prince. 
Houghton 


. 


An historical romance of a French gallant in the 
days of Louis XI and Charles the Bold. 


Shannon, Edgar Finley 


Chaucer and the Roman poets. 423p. O 
(Harvard studies in comparative lit, 7) ’29 


3590p. Dc. Bost., 


Cambridge, Mass., Harvard $4 
Silz, Walter 

Early German romanticism. 275p. O ’29 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard $2.50 


Smith, David Eugene, and others 


The problem and practice arithmetics; first 
bk. 4o5p. il. (pt. col.) diagrs. (pt. col.) D [c. 


'29] Bost., Ginn 80 c. 
Smith, F. R. 
Design as applied to arts and crafts. 1109p. 


il. diagrs. (col. front.) D (Pitman’s craft for 
all ser.) ’29 N. Y., Pitman bds. $1 
Solomon, Charles, and Wright, Herman H. 

Plane geometry. 348p. diagrs. D [c.’29] 
N. Y., Scribner $1.40 
Southam, Rev. Eric 


Teach us to pray; broadcast addresses on 
the Lord’s Prayer. g1p. D [’29] Milwaukee, 


Morehouse Pub. Co. bds. 80 c. 
Stamp, Laurence Dudley 
The world; a general geography. 687p. il. 


maps (pt. col.) diagrs. D (Longmans’ new 
geographical ser.) ’29 N. Y., Longmans $2 


Stanley, Martha 

My son; a play in three acts. 136p. il. diagr. 
D (French’s standard lib. ed.) c.’24,’29 N. Y., 
S. French pap. 75¢. 


Stout, Oakley 
Harvest; a drama in three acts; introd. by 
Harold A. Ehrensperger. 87p. De. N. Y., 
Longmans bds. $1.50 
The winning play of the 1928 Drama League—Long- 
mans, Green playwriting contest—is a realistic drama 
of the soil. 


a” 
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Strange and mysterious crimes, 336p. D ec. 
N. Y., Macfadden Pub’ns, Inc., 1926 B’way 
$2 
“Revealing twenty true detective mysteries,”’ a 
volume marking the entrance of Macfadden Publica- 
tions into the book field. 
Swoffer, Frank A. 
Learning to fly; a course of elementary fly- 


ing instruction; foreword by Sir Sefton 
Brancker. 155p. il. diagrs. D’29 N. Y., Pit- 
man $2.25 


Taylor, G. R. Stirling 
English political portraits of the nineteenth 
century. 334p. il. O ’29 Bost., Little, Brown 


$3 

Trautwein, Susanne ; 
The Lady of Laws; [tr. by Herbert E. 
Palmer and Leslie W. Charley]. 311p. D [e. 
’29| N. Y., Elliot Holt buck. $2.50 


The development of a woman lawyer from a 
creature of too much intelligence to a_ spiritual 
human being during the turbulent intra-nobility wars 
in Bologna of the Renaissance period. 

Trollope, Anthony 

Cousin Henry. 280p. T (World’s classics, 

343) [20] [N. Y.]., Oxford 80 c. 


Vilas, Faith Van Valkenburgh 
Aromancy, and other verse. 71p. D (Con- 
temporary poets, 75).’29 Phil., Dorrance $1.75 


Villiers-Stuart, C. M. 

Spanish gardens; .their history, types and 
features. 1150p. il. (pt. col.) diagrs. O ’29 
N. Y., Scribner $8.50 


Warner, Henry Edward 

Songs of the craft; collection of verse about 
newspaper life. 3130p. D ’29 Wash., D. C., 
Ransdell, Inc., 1315-17 C St. N. W.  bds. $2 


Webb, Sidney, and Webb, Beatrice Potter 
[Mrs. Sidney Webb] 

English Poor Law history; pt. 2, The last 

hundred years; 2 v. 1109p. (bibl. footnotes) O 


’29_-N. Y., Longmans 14 

The last two volumes in Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
series on English local government deal with the 
Poor Law from the Royal Commission of 1832-4 to 
the Local Government Act of 1929. 





Saiki, Mary 

Golden legends of old Japan. 

poets) [c. ’29] Bost., Stratford 

Sampson, George 

Cambridge lessons in English; teacher’s ed., bks. 

2 and 3. various p. D ’a9 N. Y., Macmillan 
goc.; $1.10; $1.25 


2ap. O (Stratford 
pap. soc. 


Secrist, Horace, and Folse, J. A. 
Margins, expenses, and profits in retail hardware 
. 1174p. il. O (Northwestern Univ. business 
studies) ’28 N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill $3 
Shaftesbury, Edmund, pseud [Webster Edgerly] 
The book of Shaftesbury’s secrets, disclosing price- 
less methods for creating extraordinary health and 
bower of the human mind and body. 4442p. O ’29 
Meriden, Conn., Ralston Univ. Press 
Silver, Adolph 
_De Leonism versus burlesque communism. T (Arm 
‘nd hammer pamphlets) ’29 N. Y., N. Y. Labor 
News Co. pap. 5c. 
Smith, William Binney 
Apollo in chorus, 1608-1789; Thalia, bk. 4. p. O 
c.’2] [Bost., Blanchard Pr. Co., 27 Beach St.J 
pap. apply 


Stores 





Sutton, Annie Henshall . 

My workbook, for the beginner in reading.  63p. 
il. obl.O c.’29 Bost., Ginn pap. 48c. 
Van Der Veer, Ethel 

Fernseed in the shoe; a comedy in one act. 3op. D 
[c. ’27, 29] N. Y., S. French pap. 35¢. 


Voskuil, Wallace H. 


Economics of water power and development. 2asp. il. 
D ’2 N. Y., McGraw-Hill $3 
Wiggers, Carl John, M.D. 3 

Principles and practice of electrocardiography. 226p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il. diagrs. O c. St. Louis, Mo., 
C. V. Mosby $7.50 
Wisconsin vocational pamphlets; electricity unit. pt. 

1; ed. by H. C. Thayer. a1 sheets. il. Q ’a9 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill pap. 35 ¢. ea.; per doz. $4 
Withers, John William, and others 

Fifth reader manual for Story and study readers. 
179p. (sp. bibl.) D [c.’29] Richmond, Va., Johnson 
Pub. Co. pap. soc. 
Wuest, Rev. Joseph, comp. 

Matters liturgical; tr. and rev. by Rev. Thos. W. 
Mullaney; 2nd ed. 642p. T ’a9 N. Y., F. Pustet 
Co. fab. $3 
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Week-end library (The); third issue. various 

p. il. D ’29c¢.’13-'29 Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran 

Including two novels, “The Venetian Glass 
Nephew,” by Eliner Wylie, and “Dry Martini,” by 
John Thomas, short stories by Joseph Conrad, Leen- 
ard H. Nason, Philip Gibbs, Edgar Wallace, Hugh 
Walpole, and verse, essays and plays by other well- 
known authors. 


Williams, Frankwood Earl, M.D. 
Mental hygiene. 43p. (bibl.) S (Reading 


with a purpose, no. 16) c. Chic., Amer. Lib. 
Ass’n 50Cc 


Willoughby, Maleolm F. 

Lighthouses of New England; the history 
and romance of lighthouses of the New Eng- 
land coast. 256p. il. maps D ’29 Bost., T. O. 
Metcalf Co., 152 Purchase St. $3.75 


Willoughby, William Franklin 
Principles of judicial administration. 684p. 
(45p. bibl. notes) O (Inst. for Gov't Research; 


Title Index to the 


$2.50 
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principles of administration) c. Wash. D, ¢ 
Brookings Inst. buck, $s 


Woods, William Colcord 

Emergent evolution and the Incarnation, 
1109p. (4p. bibl.) S (Washington Cathedral 
ser.) [c.’29] Milwaukee, Morehouse Pub. Co. 


$1 

Woodward, Sigrid E. 
Kathleen [fiction]. 287p. D ’29 Phil., Dor- 
rance $2 


Yost, Casper Salathiel 

The quest of God; a journalist’s view of the 
bases of religious faith. 155p. (bibl. footnotes) 
D [c.’29] N. Y., Revell $1.50 


Young, Eric Brett [Eric Leacroft, pseud.] 
Dancing beggars. 302p. Dc. Phil., Lip- 

pincott $2 
A seaside vacationing colony is thrown into con- 

fusion and horror by a cold-blooded murder. 


“Weekly Record” 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


Administrative law. Port, F. J $7.50 
Longmans 
Advertising. Calkins, E. E. 5oc. 
Amer. Lib. Ass'n 
American book-prices current. $20. 
Duttons, Inc. 
American cardinal readers; bk. 3. McLaugh- 
lin, E. M. g6c. Benziger Bros. 
American labor year book, The. $2.50 
Rand School of Soctal Science 
Ancient and medieval history. Hayes, C. J. H. 


$2.60 Macmillan 
Animal anecdotes. Heninger, I. N. $1.75 

Dorrance 

Annual register, The. $12 Longmans 


Approach to composition through psychology, 
An. Robbins, P. $3 Harvard 
Aromancy. Vilas, F. Van V. $1.75 Dorrance 
Beginnings to 1500, The. McCallum, J. D. $1 
Scribner 

Blood money. Middleton, G. 75 ¢. 


S. French 

Botany. Robbins, W. J. $3.75 
an Nostrand 
Burrell (David James). Burrell, D. De F. $2 


Revell 

Cambridge history, The. Rose, J. H. $0.50 
Macmillan 

Camel through the needle’s eye, The. Langer, 
F. $2 Brentano's 
Chaucer and the Roman poets. Shannon, E. F. 
Harvard 


Children’s library yearbook. $2 
American Library Ass'n, Committee on 
Library Work with Children 
Christian message and program, The. Mc- 
Afee, C. B. $1.35 
| Presby. Bd. of Christian Educ. 


Palmer, F. $5 
Dodd, Mead 
College and reference library yearbook. $2.50 
American Library Ass'n, Committee of the 
College and Reference Section 
Composition and grammar. Hitcheeck, A. M. 
$1.24 Holt 
Consequences. Delafield, E. M. $2.50 Knopf 
Cousin Henry. Trollope, A. 80c. Oxford 
Crimson alibi, The. Cohen, O. R. $2 
Dodd, Mead 
Young, E. B. $2 
Lippincott 
Baldwin, M. R. $2.50 
Dutton 
Design as applied to arts and crafts. Smith, 
F. R. $1 Pitman 
Detective Duff unravels it. O'Higgins, H. J. 
$2 Liveright 
Development of modern Europe, The. Robin- 
son, J. H. $3.20 Ginn 
Don Cristobal. Goodwin, E. $2 Dedd, Mead 
Early German romanticism. Silz, W. $2.50 


Clark of the Ohio. 


Dancing beggars. 


Dark weather. 


Harvard 
Eighteenth century, The. Blickensderfer, J. P. 
$1 Seribner 
Emergent evolution and the Incarnation. 


Woods, W. C. $1 Morehouse Pub. C0. 

English political portraits of the nineteenth 

century. Taylor, G. R. S. $3 Little, Brown 
English Poor Law history. Webb, S. $14 

Longmans 

Ether and me. Rogers, W. $1 Puinam 

Fifty little businesses for women. Dodge. M. 


R. $2.50 Stokes 
Foch speaks. Bugnet, C. $3 Dial Press 
For daws to peck at. Gibbon, M. $2 


Dodd, Mead 
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Foreign exchange market, The. Miller, H. F. 


R. $3.40 Longmans 
Friends on the farm. Harvey, W. L. $1 

Longmans 

Genesis of the social gospel, The. McCown, 

C Ca Knop} 


Governance of Hawaii, The. Littler, R. M. C. 
Stanford Univ. Press 

Gaus, J. M. 

Univ. of Chic, Press 

Kirkland, W. M. $1.25 


2.75 


Great Britain. 


Great conjecture, The. 


Holt 
Hair-trigger brand, The. Barker, R. C. $2 
Page 
Handbook of financial mathematics. Moore, 
| H. $10 Prentice-Hall 
Harvest. Stout, O. $1.50 Longmans 


Health subject matter in natural sciences. 
Chappelear, C. S. $1.50 

Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 

Historic development of logic, The. Enriques, 
, Holt 
Beard, C. A. 
Macmillan 
Dutton 


F. $3 
History of the United States. 
$1.96 
Holyrood. Hamilton, W. H. $2.50 
House divided, A. Heritage, M. $2 
Macaulay 
Firkins, I. T. E. $8 
H, W. Wilson 
Kathleen, Woodward, S. E. $2 Dorrance 
Kings, Churchills and statesmen. Hagberg K. 
$4 Dodd, Mead 
Lady of Laws, The. Trautwein, S. $2.50 
Elliet Holt 
Swoffer, F. A. $2.25 


Index to short stories. 


Learning to fly. 


Pitman 
Library and its workers, The. McNeice, J. S. 
$2.75 H. W. Wilson 
Lite of the people in Biblical times, The. 
Radin, M. $1.50 

Jewish Pub’n Soc. of Amer. 

Light in the sky, The. Clock, H. $2 
Coward-McCann 
Lighthouses of New England. Willoughby, 


M. F. $3.75 
Love de luxe. 


T. O. Metcalf Co. 
Kauffman, R. W. $2 
Macaulay 
Machines we are, The. $3.50 
Robert Theodore Hance 
Fruit, J..P. se. 
Wm. Jewell Press 
Fletcher, J. S. $2 
Knopf 
Williams, F. E. 50c. 
Amer. Lib. Ass'n 


Man’s funny bone. 
Matheson formula, The. 


Mental hygiene. 


Middle Ages, The. Hulme, E. M. $5.50 
Holt 
Mistral. Brand, M. $2 Dodd, Mead 
My son. Stanley, M. 75¢. S. French 
Mysteries of the soul. Freienfels, R. M. $5 
Knopf 
Mysterious Dr. Oliver, The. Ellis, J. B. $2 
‘ acaulay 
New German grammar for beginners, A. 
Bacon, P. V. $1.60 Allyn & Bacon 
Old English and medieval literature. Gerould, 
$1 Nelson 


Uriental encounters. 


Pickthall, M. W. $2.50 
Knopf 
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Boden, F. C. $1.75 
Dutton 
Josephy, H. $3 
Coward-M cCann 
Greenfield, E. 


Out of the coalfields. 
Paris is a woman’s town. 


Parmi les conteurs modernes. 


V. &4c. Ginn 
Plane geometry. Solomon, C. $1.40 

Scribner 

Poetry of the English Renaissance. Hebel, 

J. W. $5 F. S. Crofts 

Portraits of Philadelphia gardens. Bush- 

Brown, L. $8 Dorrance 


Principles of judicial administration. Willough- 
by, W. W. $5 Brookings Inst. 
Problem and practice arithmetics, The. Smith, 


D. E. 8oc. Ginn 
Problems of industrial relations, The. Clay, 
H. $4.50 Macmillan 
Public library in the United States, The. Bost- 


wick, A. E. $1 Amer. Lib. Ass'n 
Public school plant program. Moehlman, A. B. 
$3 Rand, McNally 
Psychology of learning applied to health edu- 

cation, The. Laton, A. D. $1.50 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Quest of God, The. Yost, C. S. $1.50 Reveil 
Random rhymes. $1.50 J. Riley Dungee 
Renaissance, The. Bolwell, R. G. W. $1 
Scribner 
Romantic prince, The. Sabatini, R. $2.50 
Houghton 


School library yearbook. $1.35 
American Library Ass'n, Education Committee 


Sheep and the pig, The. Asbjgrnsen, P. C. 
50 c. C. E. Graham & Co 
Sky larking. Gould, B. $2.50 Liveright 


Songs of the craft. Warner, H. E. $2 
Ransdeli, Inc. 
Villiers-Stuart, C. M. $8.50 
Scribner 
Stage lighting. Fuchs, T. $10. Little, Brown 
Strange and mysterious crimes. $2 
McFadden Pub’ns, Inc. 


Studies and exercises in formal logic. Keynes, 


Spanish gardens. 


J. N. $2 Macmillan 
Teach us to pray. Southam, E. 8c. 

Morehouse Pub. Co. 

Trouble! Graeme, B. $2 Lippincett 


Truth illuminated. Norton, W. $1.50 Revell 


Twenty-five kites that fly. Hunt, L. L. $1.25 
Bruce Pub. Co. 
Vivandiére! Gaye, P. F. $2.50 Liveright 
Voices of the Great Creator. Belden, A. D. 
$1.50 Cokesbury 
War in world-history. Cowan, A. R. $2.40 
Longmans 
Way out, A. Frost, R. $7.50 Harbor Press 
Week-end library, The. $2.50 
Doubleday, Doran 
What men from Europe brought to America. 
Clark, M. G. $1 Scribner 
Winning clue, The. Hay, J. $2 Dodd, Mead 
Woman who commanded five hundred million 


men, The. Pettit, C. $2.50 Liveright 
Women of to-day. Clarke, I. C. G. $3 

A. Osbourne 

World, The. Stamp, L. D. $2 Longmans 

Wuthering Heights. Bronté, E. J. 80c; $1.25 

Macmillan 
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First Aid for Collectors .: 
i a 
A Review of Merle Johnson's “High Spots of American Literature’ @ 
and A, Edward Newton’s List of One Hundred Good Novels as Given @] “ 
m “This Book-Collecting Game” _ 
Rw 
ERLE JOHNSON’S “High Spots Johnson or anybody else) will agree with @ js 

of American Literature,” just them. It would be idle and it is idle, but 7 
issued by the Bennett Book it is all the more fun on that account. @ int 
Studios of New York, is best described Thus, in some instances Mr. Johnson @ tit! 
by Mr. Johnson’s own explanatory sub- sensibly declines to confine himself to a @ Ar 
title: “A practical bibliography and _ single title, or even to two titles, by one @ 0, 
brief literary estimate of outstanding author. No one could avoid “Tom Saw- @ ica 


American books.” If Mr. Johnson had in- 
serted a “the” before “outstanding” al- 
most anyone could pick a quarrel with 
him. But since he has taken care to avoid 
this elementary pitfall, one can quarrel 
with him only as one quarrels with any 
anthologist. For Mr. Johnson’s “High 
Spots” is essentially an anthology. Nine 
collectors, nine booksellers, nine professors 
of English, nine general readers out of 
ten will agree with nine-tenths of his 
choices. Ten out of ten will agree with 
him that Harriet Beecher Stowe merits a 
place in any list of American high spots 
and merits it only by reason of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” that Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich will live forever not for having writ- 
ten “Pére Antoine’s Date Palm,” but for 
having written “The Story of a Bad Boy,” 
that Edgar Lee Masters’s “Spoon River 
Anthology” marked a significant moment 
in American letters and that the same au- 
thor’s “Skeeters Kirby” did not, that 
James Branch Cabell touched a summit in 
“Jurgen” that he had never attained be- 
fore and has not exceeded since. 

It would be idle to quarrel with others 
of Mr. Johnson’s selections, because no 
two people (of whom one can be Mr. 


yer” and “Huckleberry Finn” as Mark @ fro 
Twain high spots, but would a majority @ W 


of collectors or critics, or collector-critics, J to 
choose “Pudd’nhead Wilson” as the third @ rib! 
significant Clemens title if limited to @ arn 


three? James Whitcomb Riley’s “The Old @ his 


Swimmin’-Hole” is certainly the scarcest | 


of significant Riley items, but is it the tion 
outstanding collection of Riley poetry? If @ not! 
the collector can admit to his library only @ nen 
a single Woodrow Wilson item, must it @ feel 
be “When a Man Comes to Himself’? @ ero 
Mr. Johnson may legitimately offer a ve- @ thos 
hement “Yes” in answer to these ques- @ will 
tions. His choices are his own, and i) @ proy 
the main they are both excellent and inev- @ will 
itable. ‘4 P. 

Mr. Johnson has the advantage of be @ men 
ing familiar with the insides as well as @ ing 


the outsides of the books he is talking @ “sug 
about. His criticisms are in tabloid form, @ kibit 
and in most instances they are admirable @ Part 
and racy capsule judgments of the books @ whic 
with which they are concerned: nf to th 
Women” and “Little Men” are “famous & OH the 
juveniles of our Victorian Age, before flap- © B ducte 
pers learned to flap.” “Sister Carrie” ' the § 
typifies “modern American realism when § B tucto 
it was a pup.” “The Scarlet Letter” 's @ ame 


a 
‘3 
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“the old story of the girl who loved not 
wisely but too well, set in the stark back- 
ground of Puritan New England.” “The 
Gentleman from Indiana’ is concerned 
with “politics and love in a growing mid- 
west town of the pre-Babbitt era when 
moonlight still created glamour.” 

It is agreeable to see Mr. Johnson in- 
clude collections of poetry which are sig- 
nificant as containing outstanding single 
poems — such as Clement C. Moore’s 
“Poems” (1844), with “A Visit from St. 
Nicholas,” Bryant’s “Poems” of 1821 with 
“Thanatopsis,’ and George Pope Mor- 
riss “The Deserted Bride,” which con- 
tans “The Oak.” Hardly anybody to- 
day is likely to recognize ““The Oak” as a 
famous poem on the strength of its title; 
a rather more responsive chord is struck 
when the reader learns that the first line 
is “Woodman, spare that tree!” 

Mr. Johnson’s compilation is divided 
into three parts. Part I lists significant 
titles of books by one hundred and two 
American authors from George Ade to 
Owen Wister; Part II performs an ident- 
ical service for books of forty-three others, 
from Gertrude Atherton to Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. There will be some objection 
to Mr. Johnson’s selection of these blue- 
ribbon and red-ribbon writers, but he dis- 
arms much of this criticism in advance by 
his brief foreword to Part II: 

“By the arbitrary division of the collec- 
tion into first and second groups I intend 
nothing of finality. All literary perma- 
nence is debatable, so perhaps there is a 
feeling in my mind that the titles in this 
group (II) are a bit more debatable than 
those of the first group. No doubt time 
will move some of these hesitant choices 
proudly up to the top of the list: others 
will disappear entirely.” 

Part III consists of “Notes and Com- 
ments,” and includes, with other entertain- 
ing data, an extra group of high spots 
“suggested to me as important by friends, 
kibitzers, and literary acquaintances.” 
Part III also includes a long quotation 
which is nobly but erroneously attributed 
to the present reviewer. Instead it is from 
the typewriter of Frank J. Hynes, con- 
ductor of “The Bibliophile’s Corner” in 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union, and cori- 
ductor likewise of a rare bookstore of the 
same name at 66 Harrison Avenue, 
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Springfield. ‘The present reviewer grate- 
fully clipped Mr. Hynes’s column one 
day, pasted it on a sheet of paper, sur- 
rounded it with quotation marks, and sub- 
mitted it to the Publishers Weekly as 
worthy of the general consideration of the 
trade. The foregoing detailed explanation 
is made in simple justice to Messrs John- 
son, Winterich, and above all Hynes. 

Mr. Johnson gives John Kendrick 
Bangs’s ““The House-Boat on the Styx” 
an 1898:date. It should be 1896. 

In Mr. Johnson’s first list there are 102 
authors and 141 titles. Of these 50 are 
fiction, 24 short stories, children’s books 
13, poetry 25, essays 11, humor eight, 
travel six, biography three, economics one. 
In the second section there are 43 authors 
and 47 books, as follows: fiction 22, short 
stories one, children’s books four, poetry 
nine, essays six, humor three, biography 
one, drama one. 

Yours truly, 
Editor. 

High spots collecting has been going on 
as long as book collecting itself, but many 
people have been reluctant to admit it. 
This reluctance has been particularly 
marked in the rare booktrade. The rare 
bookseller rejoices in the sale of ten thous- 
and dollar books, provided he has ten 
thousand dollar books to sell. Since it is 
ten thousand dollarness that makes books 
rare, and vice versa, and since rarity im- 
plies unavailability to the bookseller as 
well as to the collector, a bookseller who 
confined his stock in trade to this class of 
items would have little stock in trade and 
less cash on hand. Paradoxically, the 
profit in the rare book business lies in the 
sale of common books. Any influence that 
operates on the collecting consciousness in 
such wise as to send a large group of collec- 
tors off hotfoot for a specific title is likely to 
exhaust quickly the available supply of 
that title, create a sudden demand that 
cannot be satisfied, and raise the price of 
the item to a figure which, while it may 
represent a marked and perhaps startling 
advance, is apt to be less of an advance 
than it might be from a sound economic 
point of view in view of the market con- 
dition precipitated by the demand. 

This condition, however, works to the 
advantage of the ordinary second-hand 
bookseller—the mainstay of the rare book 
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business, Any broadening of the special- 
demand field means new titles for the sec- 
ond-hand dealer to look out for, or pleas- 
antly elevated prices for hitherto familiar 
titles. He need not concern himself with 
the wisdom of the choice; it is enough for 
him if collectors want certain books. Col- 
lectors, unfortunately or otherwise (prob- 
ably, if the thing were fully threshed out, 
the former, from the point of view of all 
concerned ), are greatly like sheep. Almost 
anything or anybody can deflect them to 
pastures new. ‘This is said in no disparage- 
ment of Mr. Johnson’s selections, for 
which the present writer has a sincere ad- 
miration, but only in order to stress an 
element in the situation that hardly needs 
stressing in the eyes of anyone with the 
slightest technical acquaintance with the 
rare booktrade—namely, that Mr. John- 
son’s “High Spots” will inevitably build 
up a following for several little collected 
or heretofore non-collected books which 
will have an unquestionable influence on 
book values. 

The same thing happened a few months 
ago with the appearance of A. Edward 
Newton’s list of “One Hundred Good 
Novels” as given in “This Book-Collecting 
Game.” ‘The writer has grown so weary 
of explaining that Mr. Newton’s is em- 
phatically not a list of ““The One Hundred 
Best Novels” that he has given up explain- 
ing altogether, save for this final and defi- 
nite allusion. Mr. Johnson, as has been 
remarked, says “outstanding American 
books,” not “the outstanding American 
books,” just as Mr. Newton said “good” 
and not “best.” The Newton list has had 
a striking and, from the bookseller’s point 
of view, disconcerting effect on book 
values; since the Johnson list will exercise 
a somewhat comparable influence it may be 
interesting to compare the two. 

Of Mr. Newton’s hundred novels, sev- 
enty-one are by English authors. “Twen- 
ty-nine novels by American authors are left 
for comparison with Mr. Johnson’s selec- 
tions. Of the twenty-nine Newton Amer- 
ican novels, twenty-three are on Mr. 
Johnson’s first list and one is on his sec- 
ond. The twenty-four titles common to 
both lists are these (arranged alphabet- 
ically by title, as Mr. Newton presents 
them) : 

“Babbitt” (Lewis) 
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“Ben-Hur” (Wallace) 

“Colonel Carter of 
(Smith) 

*“The Conqueror” (Atherton) 

“The Damnation of Theron Ware” 
(Frederic) 

“Ethan Frome” (Wharton) 

“The Honorable Peter Sterling” (Ford) 

“Huckleberry Finn” (Clemens) 

“The Last of the Mohicans” (Cooper) 

“Little Women” (Alcott) 

“The Luck of Roaring Camp” (Harte) 

“McTeague” (Norris) 

“Moby-Dick” (Melville) 

“Monsieur Beaucaire” (Tarkington) 

“Parnassus on Wheels” (Morley) 

“The Red Badge of Courage” (Crane) 

“The Rise of Silas Lapham’ (Howells) 

“The Scarlet Letter” (Hawthorne) 

“The Story of a Bad Boy” (Aldrich) 

“The Three Black Pennys” (Herge- 
sheimer ) 

‘Two Years Before the Mast” (Dana) 

“Uncle Remus” (Harris) 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (Stowe) 

“The Virginian” (Wister) 

Of even more provocative interest, per- 
haps, are the titles of the five American 
books in Mr. Newton’s list which Mr. 
Johnson does not include among his high 
spots. These are: 

“The Crisis” (Churchill) 

“Democracy” (Adams) 

“The Portrait of a Lady” (James) 

“The Romantic Comedians” (Glasgow) 

“The Story of Kennett” (Taylor) 

The reverse comparison—Mr. Johnson's 
list against Mr. Newton’s—would be fair 
to neither because Mr. Johnson is con- 
cerned exclusively with American books 
and not exclusively with novels. In Mr. 
Johnson’s behalf, too, it should be ex- 
plained that his compilation is confined to 
American books which are, in the technical 
sense, non-Americana. He promises “a sub- 
sequent list of books important to the 
knowledge of America, which shall include 
such items as Paine’s ‘Rights of Man, 
‘The Age of Reason,’ ‘Franklin’s Auto- 
biography,’ Mrs. Eddy’s ‘Science and 
Health,’ ‘Roosevelt’s Autobiography,’ “The 
Book of Mormon,’ ‘Grant’s Memoirs, 
etc.” This reviewer, at any rate, will look 
forward to the projected compilation with 
high expectations. 


Cartersville” 





*Johnson’s second list. 
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Ventures in Reckless Ecstasy 
John S. Mayfield 


VERY author has to have a first book. 
Oftentimes this is a small brochure 
of only a few pages setting forth the 

meanderings of an adolescent mind aspiring 
to greater achievements. If the embryo 
author succeeds in capturing his literary 
spurs and is acclaimed far and wide, it is 
invariably true that the first dash in print 
becomes somewhat of a skeleton in the 
closet, and its author wishes it had never 
lived. ‘The exceptions are rare. ‘Thus it 
is rumored about collector’s circles that 
H. L. Mencken will tear to pieces any copy 
of his “Ventures into Verse” which may 
come within his reach and Carl Sandburg 
will frown through his unruly locks of hair 
and ask the price of the copy of “In Reck- 
less Ecstasy” you hold in your hand. 

A favorite haunt of mine in the Capitol 
City used to be a bookshop on the lower 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue. In front 
were two long stalls filled with rain- 
soaked, secondhand volumes, odd numbers 
of magazines long since dead, geographies 
and other such things at which a passerby 
would only glance. 

One Saturday afternoon as I was reli- 
giously investigating the contents of these 
stalls, my eye chanced upon an inconspicu- 
ous booklet in stiff dark brown paper, with 
red lettering on the white label to the effect 
that it was “Ventures into Verse”, by one, 
Henry Louis Mencken. Disguising the 
flutterings of my heart and the gaspings of 
my breath, I nonchalantly paid the marked 
price of thirty-five cents, ran out of the 
store, up Capitol Hill, into my hotel, locked 
myself in my room, flung the booklet on 
the bed and pointing a villainous finger at 
it, said, “At last, you little elusive devil, 
I've got you”. 

_ The full title of the booklet is “Ventures 
into Verse, Being Various Ballads, Bal- 
lades, Rondeaux, Triolets, Songs, Quat- 
rains, Odes and Roundels All rescued from 
the Potters’ Field of Old Files and here 
Given Decent Burial (Peace to Their 
Ashes) by Henry Louis Mencken with II- 
lustrations & Other Things by Charles 8. 


Gordon of New York, London, Toronto, 
Sydney and Baltimore”. ‘The edition was 
limited to one hundred copies. 

Thinking that my copy would be of 
much more interest if it contained an in- 
scription by its author on the title-page, 
I forthwith sent a note to Baltimore ask- 
ing such a favor. Within twenty-four 
hours I had an answer from Mr. Mencken 
saying: “I’ll be glad to autograph the book 
if you will send it to me. Are you aware 
that it brings a considerable premium 
among second-hand book dealers? If you 
want to sell it, I’d like very much to buy 
it myself”. Without sending the book or 
committing myself to its sale, | wrote and 
asked its probable value. ‘To this Mr. 
Mencken answered: “I could pay $50 for 
the book. You could probably get more 
from a dealer. If it turns out that you 
can’t, send me the book and I’ll forward 
my check”. 

It happened that just before I received 
the second note from Mr. Mencken, Vin- 
cent Starrett, the Chicago author and bib- 
liophile, says in his recent book, ‘Penny 
Wise and Book Foolish,” in a chapter 
called “The Diamond in the Dust Heap,” 
“If I were asked to name the rarest item 
among contemporaneous American first 
editions I should probably think hard for 
some moments, but in the end I should 
probably name one of two small brochures. 
I should name, I think, either Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson’s tiny pamphiet, “The 
Torrent and the Night Before’, or H. L. 
Mencken’s “Ventures into Verse’. Both 
may be accurately described as frightfully 
rare. It will be a surprise, no doubt, to 
read that Mencken has ever condescended 
to verse; but it is quite, quite true, and the 
dabbler in secondhand bookstalls will do 
well to keep at least one eye open for the 
result of those early lispings, as well as 
for the Robinson opus. Both are mere 
pamphlets, and neither is so very old. Mr. 
Robinson’s was privately printed in 1896, 
and was immediately distributed, for the 
most part, to friends. Mr. Mencken’s 
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appeared, without any convulsions of na- 
ture, in 1901, and went much the same 
way. [Mr. Starrett is in error regarding 
the date of this publication. It was pub- 
lished in 1903.] One is poetry, and the 
other, I am sorry to say, is not; but they 
are almost equally rare today, and probably 
the psychology of rarity has fixed their 
value to the collector at about the same 
figure. I have heard of a copy of Mr. 
Robinson’s brochure changing hands at a 
figure in excess of a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and I have no doubt that Mr. Menc- 
ken would pay as much for a copy of “Ven- 
tures into Verse’. ‘The former work is 
almost a legend. I have never seen it, 
although I know it exists. ‘The Ven- 
tures’ I have seen; indeed, I once owned a 
copy. I found it in a Chicago bookshop, 
marked at fifty cents, and that is the sum 
I paid for it. It had been sold to the dealer 
by a reviewer for a local poetry. magazine. 
That was before the present vogue of Mr. 
Mencken, but as editor of The Smart Set, 
he had been kind to me, and I yielded to 
the impulse to buy his poems. ‘They were 
terrible. Some years later, in a thoughtless 
moment, I mentioned the verses to Mr. 
Mencken in a letter. 

“In his reply he set forth that he was 
surprised to hear that I had the book. He 
had only one copy himself, it seemed, and 
that was so mutilated as to be incomplete. 
He would take it as a favor if I would 
send him mine, and would send me another 
book in exchange. ‘I had a sweet soul in 
those days,’ he wrote. 

“T gracefully yielded my copy, received 
two books in exchange, handsomely in- 
scribed, and was for the time satisfied. I 
liked to think of Mr. Mencken made happy 
by my unmutilated copy of “Ventures into 
Verse”, and thought I had done a Christian 
act. Mr. Mencken, I am sure, thought 
so, too, for I have long since reached the 
conclusion that he instantly destroyed it’’. 

In reply to a letter asking if it was really 
true that Mencken destroyed every copy 
on which he could get his hands, Mr. Star- 
rett wrote: ‘The Mencken item you have 
is a scarce thing. I once owned a copy, 
but let Mencken entice it away from me. 
Hang on to yours’! So the booklet of 


forty-six pages of terrible poetry now rests 
in a strong box somewhere sans the author’s 
inscription and far away from vandals. 
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From another Washington bookstal] | 
picked up a booklet of thirty-nine cream 
colored deckled-edge pages, bound in dark 
brown covers labeled “In Reckless Ecstasy 
by Charles A. Sandburg”. ‘It was pub. 
lished by the Asgard Press of Galesburg, 
Illinois, Sandburg’s home town, and copy. 
righted in 1904 by Philip G. Wright, who 
introduced the book with a foreword dated 
“Galesburg, Ill., October 3rd, 1904”. 

Again calling on Starrett for informa- 
tion, I asked him to identify the volume for 
me. ‘The Sandburg volume you mention”, 
wrote Starrett, “is by Carl Sandburg, who 
has long since changed the ‘Charles’ to 
‘Carl’ and dropped the ‘A’. It is his first 
and is hard to find. I have looked for it 
for a long time, unsuccessfully. Be care- 
ful not to tell Sandburg you have it. | 
think he tries to get possession of them to 
destroy them”. 

In the foreword by Wright an interest- 
ing portrait is drawn of the young and 
ambitious Sandburg. ‘“When the Spanish 
War broke out”, Wright informs us, “one 
of the students of Lombard College, who 
was also a member of the local militia, ex- 
changed for a time his college work for 
active service in the field. On his return 
from Porto Rico, he brought with him 
a companion, a comrade-in-arms, who had 
shared with him the embalmed beef and 
unremitting heat and wetness incident to 
the campaign. This companion was 
Charles August Sandburg. 


“And so it happened that ‘Cully’ Sand- 
burg entered Lombard, and so also began 
an acquaintance which soon ripened into a 
friendship between him and the present 
writer. 

“TI do not remember that at that time 
there was anything particularly distin- 
guished in his appearance; anything, that 
is, to suggest incipient genius. He looked 
like one of the ‘proletariat’ rather than one 
of the ‘intellectuals’ — if I may use two 
of the terms with which our socialist friends 
assume to pigeon-hole all their fellow men; 
— just a rough featured, healthy boy, pos- 
sessed of indomitable energy and buoyancy 
of spirit. But it is just these rough featured 
boys whose faces take on with the years 
the impress of that indefinable quality we 
call character. I suppose the ‘god within 
can achieve more lasting results with gra‘- 
ite and bronze than with clay. and putty: 
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“He had seen a good deal of the world; 
some of it, I believe, from the under side 
of box-cars, traveling via the Gorky line 
to literary fame. ‘The boys called him the 
terrible Swede; not such a bad characteriza- 
tion, after all; for it is a quality of this old 
Viking blood that it enables its possessor to 
land on his feet in any and every environ- 
ment. And this the students found out, 
perhaps a little to their surprise. ‘The ‘ter- 
rible Swede’, as captain of the basket-ball 
team, led them to a series of remarkable 
victories, and when the time came for elect- 
ing the editor-in-chief of the college paper, 
then also for this most coveted honor in 
their gift they could find no one more fit- 
ting than this young descendant of the 
Norsemen. 

“My own association with him”, con- 
tinues Wright, “was on the literary side. 
He, together with two other incipient 
geniuses, Brown and Lauer, constituted an 
extremely informal organization which met 
Sunday afternoons in my study for literary 
refreshment. We called ourselves the Poor 
Writers Club. We were poor, we were 
(or wished to be) writers, hence the title. 
At these meetings we read for our mutual 
edification and criticism our own produc- 
tions in prose and verse, and any other 
sports of the spirit which we happened to 
run across during the week. Very delight- 
ful, innocent, and refreshing were these 
meetings, when our minds wandered the 
free fields of fancy and imagination. 

“The Poor Writers Club is now disin- 
tegrated. Brown is, like myself, a peda- 
gogue, Lauer is No. 834 on the pay-roll of 
a big factory, (I think, though, he is going 
to be No. 1), but Sandburg, true to his 
Norse instincts, disdains harness. In these 
days of frock coat degeneracy he could 
hardly build a dragon ship and scour the 
seas like his Viking forebears, but he is 
making the nearest approach to this which 
modern manners permit; he is traveling, 
selling stereoscopic views for Underwood 
and Underwood. And he is doing it quite 
in the old Viking spirit: ‘When one has the 
right swing and enthusiasm’, he says, ‘it is 
not unlike hunting, a veritable sport. To 
scare up the game thru poorly directed 
argument, to hang on to game that finally 
¢ludes, to boldly confront, to circle quietly 
around, keep on the trail, tireless and keen, 
till you've bagged some orders, there is 
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some satisfaction in returning at night, 
tired of the trail, but proud of the day’s 
work’. 

“And when he has ‘bagged some orders, 
enough to keep him alive for a few days, 
he is free! Free to read, to observe men 
and things, and to think! He reads every- 
thing, Boccacio, Walt Whitman, Emerson, 
Tolstoi, and enters with appreciation and 
sympathetic enthusiasm into all that he 
reads. But literature, even the best, is but 
a pallid reflection of life: he prefers impres- 
sions at first hand. I can imagine in him 
something of the slightly disdainful atti- 
tude towards a mere literary man expressed 
by Stevenson: ‘I think David Balfour a 
nice little book and very artistic and just 
the thing to occupy the leisure of a busy 
life; but for the top flower of a man’s life 
it seems inadequate. . . . I ought to have 
been able to build lighthouses and write 
David Balfour, too.’ 

“And so he moves from place to place; 
reading, reflecting, and growing inwardly 
from the deep impressions of beauty and 
grandeur which his soul drinks in from 
surrounding nature. ‘We have been work- 
ing in the country lately,’ he writes. “The 
trees have massive and far-reaching roots. 
The marshes by the sea are impressive in 
their loneliness. I have seen fish-hawks 
seize their prey — and more things! But 
now it must be adios, adios’! 

“IT do not know how the few selections 
I have gathered together in this little vol- 
ume will affect others, but to me there is 
in them something of the quality of a Norse 
saga: inchoate force and virility, uncon- 
scious kinship of the soul with ail that is 
beautiful and terrible in nature, and above 
all the delightful bloom and freshness and 
spontaneous enthusiasm of expressions of 
one who is witnessing the sunrise for the 
first time.” 

Mr. Charles August Sandburg’s early 
and tiny volume is likewise stored away 
in a strong box, keeping company with 
Mencken’s brain-child and each sympathiz- 
ing with the other for its simplicity. 
Neither contains an inscription by its au- 
thor and as such each will remain until I 
can capture its author, chain him hand and 
foot in a chair, with only his writing fingers 
free to obey my command, “Sign on’ the 
title-page.” It is sometimes dangerous to 
let authors get near their early books. 


’ 
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Romantic Stories of Books 


John T. Winterich 
Author of “A Primer of Book Collecting’ and “Collecter’s Choice” 


XX 
Poe’s Tales 


T was the probable misfortune of Calvin 

F. S. Thomas to be gathered to his 

fathers without knowing that fame had 
claimed him for her own. He died in 
Springfield, Missouri, a few years after the 
Civil War, more than a thousand miles and 
almost half a century removed from the 
place and time at which destiny had put 
her mark upon him. In 1827, not long 
after he had set up as a printer in Boston 
(he had been born in Virginia) his name 
had appeared at the bottom of the wrapper 
of a fragile forty-page pamphlet called 
“Tamerlane and Other Poems.” Tamer- 
lane and Calvin F. S$. Thomas were the 
only historical characters who were un- 
equivocally identified; the author himself 
was shrouded in tolerably complete an- 
onymity as ‘“‘a Bostonian.” 

The anonymity, in fact, was double. The 
“Bostonian” was almost certainly known 
to Thomas as Private Edgar A. Perry, Bat- 
tery H, First Artillery, U. S. A., stationed 
at Fort Independence in Boston Harbor. 
Perry’s real name was Edgar Allan Poe, 
and even that was an amplification of the 
designation that had been given him at 
birth. If, therefore, the fame of Edgar 
Allan Poe ever came to the notice of Cal- 
vin F, §. Thomas, there was no reason on 
earth why Thomas should couple it with 
Private Perry’s unimpressive excursion into 
literature back in the old Boston days. A 
few months after the venture Thomas had 
gone to New York, and Battery H_ had 
been transferred to Fort Moultrie, in 
Charleston Harbor. The late Professor 
George E. Woodberry, in the course of 
his conscientious and scholarly efforts to 
throw fresh light on Poe’s career, had from 
Thomas’s daughter, Mrs. Martha Thomas 
Booth, the assurance that in all likelihood 
“Thomas never identified the first author 


he knew with the famous poet who wrote 
‘The Raven.’ ” 

There was no reason why Thomas 
should have been particularly proud of the 
print job, any more than there was any 
reason why Private Perry should have taken 
pride in the contents of the pamphlet. Both 
could claim that indulgence due youths of 
eighteen. Thomas dressed up the title- 
page wrapper of “Tamerlane” to look like 
a sort of specimen sheet of all the types in 


his Washington Street shop, and surround- 


ed the whole with one of the most remark- 
ably hideous borders that ever came out 
of that shop or any other. Apparently 
some forty copies of the booklet were print- 
ed, and of these seven or eight are known 
to exist to-day—a fairly high percentage 
in view of the limitation of the original 
issue. There are hundreds of books, some 
of them American products, one or two of 
them by Poe himself, of which fewer than 
seven or eight copies survive, but “Tamer- 
lane” has become the symbol of rare works 
of American literature and will doubtless 
continue to be so regarded to the end ot 
time. The two latest sales of copies, both 
by private treaty, were for around $15,000. 
Had Poe written nothing more, a “Tamer- 
lane” would be worth only a few trivial 
cents as an example of minor pre-bellum 
lyricism. 

The son of actor parents who died before 
he was three years old (the mother cer- 
tainly, the father in all probability, though 
some degree of mystery shrouds his fate), 
Edgar Poe was adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
John Allan of Richmond. Allan was 4 
prosperous tobacco merchant, and_ the 
change in the child’s economic status ws 
certainly for the best. He quickly became 
the spoiled child of childless foster parents 
—a change not at all for the best. Four 
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years later, when Edgar was in his seventh 
year, the Allans took him to England, 
where Mr. Allan was to open an office now 
that the war with England was over and the 
seas once more made safe for the tobacco 
trade. England’s war with France was 
over, too, but the Allans did not know this 
until they reached England, for Waterloo 
had been fought and won two days before 
they sailed. “hey remained in England un- 
til the summer of 1820—Poe spent the in- 
terval at school, did not cross the Channel, 
and was never to set foot on foreign soil 
again. 

Home again and more schooling, and 
early in 1826 Poe entered the University 
of Virginia. He remained there only until 
the end of that year; contrary to legend, 
he was not expelled, and the reputation 
which he made at Charlottesville as drink- 
er and gambler would have been no repu- 
tation at all had not Poe subsequently 
become famous. Only four years earlier 
Nathaniel Hawthorne had been fined fifty 
cents for gambling at Bowdoin; the inci- 
dent, happily, has not since been magni- 
fed to make of him a horrible example. 
Poe, unquestionably, played for higher 
stakes and probably with greater assiduity 
than his brother romancer, and he cer- 
tainly drank harder. Generations of col- 
lege students have come and gone since 
who have provided multitudinous — in- 
stances of heavier gamblers and harder 
drinkers that lacked the excuse of genius. 
Poe’s difficulty was that he was singularly 
susceptible to the influence of alcohol and 
that he gulped his liquor. The combina- 
tion is always unfortunate. Gulping is 
still a peculiarly American mode of drink- 
ing; to it are due two impressive histor- 
ical phenomena: the great American 
drunkard and the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Back in Richmond, Poe seems to have 
worked for a time in Mr. Allan’s count- 
ing- room (Allan’s affairs had not been 
prospering so mightily since the return 
irom England). A few months later, 
yielding to a desire that he had certainly 
long been nurturing, and which the count- 
ing-house episode helped along, Poe left 

ichmond to see the world. He had con- 
sidered a military career, and put his con- 
‘ideration into practise by going to Boston 
and enlisting in the Army in May of 1827. 

€ met Thomas, and assembled the scat- 
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tered verse of his adolescence and youth 
to make “Tamerlane.” Why he enlisted 
as Edgar A. Perry there is no means of 
knowing. Enlistments under false names 
have never been uncommon in any army; 
a thousand instances of it call for a thous- 
and explanations. ‘There is certainly no 
great hidden significance in Poe’s adoption 
of an alias; it may have been the result of 
a whim that did not occur to him until the 
enlisting officer asked him who he was. 
His conduct as a soldier, according to his 
immediate commanding officer, was “un- 
exceptionable. . . . His habits are good 
and entirely free from drinking.” Even 
more impressive testimony is provided in 
the fact that within a few months he was 
promoted sergeant major—the highest en- 
listed rating he could obtain. 

Then why not be an officer? With 
Allan’s consent and to some extent through 
Allan’s efforts Poe became a cadet at the 
United States Military Academy in July, 
1830. During the previous year he had 
issued a second collection of poetry— 
rather, had reissued his first book with 
additions: “Al Aaraaf, Tamerlane, and 
Minor Poems” (Baltimore, 1829). He 
might better have continued to devote him- 
self to literature forthwith and thus have 
foregone the painful experience that 
awaited him at West Point—an experience 
for which he himself was wholly respon- 
sible. On January 28, 1831, a court mar- 
tial found him guilty of absenting himself 
from specified parades, roll-calls, guard 
and academic duties, and of twice directly 
disobeying the orders of the officer of the 
day. His dismissal was ordered and in 
due course approved by the Secretary of 
War; when he left West Point his assets 
consisted of a credit of twenty-four cents. 
He went to New York, supervised the 
production of a third book—another col- 
lection of material already in print with 
some additions, called ‘‘Poems” and _ lab- 
elled “Second Edition” —and left to join 
his father’s relatives in Richmond. He 
made his home with his widowed aunt, 
Mrs. Maria Clemm. 

The two years that followed are com- 
parable to the ‘“chamber-under-the-eaves”’ 
era of Hawthorne’s development. Poe’s 
emergence came in October of 1833 with 
the announcement that he had won first 
prize of fifty dollars in a contest spon- 
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sored by the Baltimore Saturday Visiter 
tor the best prose story. His story was 
called “The MS. Found in a Bottle” (no 
bad choice for the title of a Poe story). 
A poem of his, “The Coliseum,” was con- 
sidered the best submitted for the poetry 
prize of twenty-five dollars. The Visiter 
had not counted on the possibility of such 
a duplication; the poetry award therefore 
was given to John Hill Hewitt, to whom 
apparently, money was no object, for he 
refused cash in favor of a silver goblet on 
which his prowess was suitably emblaz- 
oned. ‘To defeat Poe in a literary con- 
test, even on a technicality, was no mean 
achievement; despite this claim to immor- 
tality Hewitt remained virtually unsung 
until two years ago, when Vincent Starrett 


of Chicago issued a brief monograph 
(“One Who Knew Poe”) in which 
Hewitt’s interesting personality is set 


forth, together with his rather less inter- 
esting prize-winning poem, “The Song of 
the Wind.” As Mr. Starrett says, neither 
“The Coliseum” nor “The Song of the 
Wind” would win “even an honorable 
mention” in any present-day contest. 


Fifty dollars in 1833 was much more 
than fifty dollars today, and how vast it 
must have looked to Poe in any genera- 
tion! Literature, then, had tangible re- 
wards. It was a new experience to Poe, 
at any rate. It was his introduction to 
his craft; thenceforward his history is part 
of the history of the magazine in Amer- 
ica. It is much more than that, of course, 
but it is that before all else. 

By 1839 he had produced enough short 
stories which had already appeared in peri- 
odicals to fill two small volumes. ‘Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque” was is- 
sued at Philadelphia in 1840, Poe receiv- 
ing therefor the copyright, which was of 
rather less value than Mr. Hewitt’s. silver 
goblet, and twenty of the 750 copies of 
the book which were printed. Meanwhile, 
in 1836, he had married his cousin, Vir- 
ginia Clemm, then not quite fourteen— 
she died early in 1847. 


Poe was far from productive in the 
sense that Dickens and Thackeray and Irv- 
ing were productive; he lacked, for one 
thing, the impetus provided by a clamorous 
public perpetually insistent for more, and 
the more immediate impetus of a publisher 
echoing the identical sentiment. Five years 
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“Tamerlane,” symbol of the rare works of 
American literature 


elapsed before the appearance of another 
Poe book. In 1845 came two, and they 
are the two on which his fame rests. One 
was “The Raven and Other Poems’— 
“The Raven” itself had first appeared in 
print early the same year. The other was 
““Tales’—a title and a book which must 
not be confused with “Tales of the Gro- 
tesque and Arabesque.” 


The “Tales” was issued as a 228-page 
pamphlet in buff wrappers, the title page 
of which was a marvel of compactness: 
“Tales / by / Edgar A. Poe. / New York: 
/ Wiley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. / 
(rule) / 1845.” There was no pretace, 
no list of acknowledgments of serial pub- 
lication; the reader was borne at once into 
the most fascinating story of a treasure- 
hunt that had ever appeared in America. 
Of the twelve stories in the book, in fact, 
at least six have proved to be among the 
best known in the language. What othe 
great collection of short stories can show 
anything like that proportion? Everyone 
knows two stories from “The Sketch 
Book”; one, perhaps two, from “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” possibly one each trom 
“Twice-Told Tales,” ‘Mosses from 4 
Old Manse,” “Wessex Tales,” “Soldiers 
Three” and “The Four Million.” But 
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at least six (perhaps not the same six, but 
six anyway) of the dozen that make up 
the 1845 ‘““Tales” are familiar to every- 
one who reads English. Here are the 
twelve: 

The Gold Bug 

The Black Cat 

Mesmeric Revelation 

Lionizing 

The Fall of the House of Usher 

A Descent into the Maelstrom 

The Colloquy of Monos and Una 

The Conversation of Eiros and Char- 
mion 

The Murders in the Rue Morgue 

‘he Mystery of Marie Roget 

The Purloined Letter 

The Man in the Crowd. 

Of these, “Lionizing,” “The Fall of 
the House of Usher” and “The Conversa- 
tion of Eiros and Charmion” had already 
appeared in “Tales of the Grotesque and 
Arabesque.” 

The “Tales” formed No. 11 of Wiley 
and Putnam’s Library of American Books, 
a collection which is sometimes confused 
with the same firm’s Library of Choice 
Reading—it is to be hoped that no one 
noted the implication that American books 
were not choice reading. The Library of 
Choice Reading was one of the earliest as- 
semblages of literary merchandise to feel 
the influence of the sloganeer—it was de- 
clared to consist of “books which are 
books.” The Library of American Books 
had no supporting device, but sold, appar- 
ently, on its merits. These later were 
highly unequal, as the following list of 
titles on the wrapper of No. VIII shows: 
I. “Journal of an African Cruiser.” 
Edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 50 
cents, hens 


Il. “Tales by Edgar A. Poe.” 50 
cents. 

Ill. “Letters from Italy,” by J. T. 
Headley. 50 cents. 

IV. “The Wigwam and the Cabin,” 
by W. Gilmore Simms. 50 cents. 


V. “Big Abel and the Little Manhat- 


tan,” by Cornelius Mathews. 25 cents. 


VI. “Wanderings of a Pilgrim under 
the Shadow of Mont Blanc,” by George 
D. Cheever, D.D. 38 cents. 


VIL. “Western Clearings,” by Mary 
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Clavers (Mrs. Kirkland), Author of “A 
New Home,” “Who'll Follow ¢” “Forest 
Life,” &c. 50 cents. 


VIII. “Raven and Other wn ” by 
Edgar A. Poe. 31 cents. 


IX. “Views and Reviews in American 
History, Literature, & Fiction,” by W. G. 
Simms, [Just ready. ] 

Seven more titles were announced as “in 
immediate preparation,’ among them “a 
new volume by Nathaniel Hawthorne” (it 
proved to be ‘“‘Mosses from an Old 
Manse”). Lacking Poe and Hawthorne 
the Library of American Literature would 
have been pretty small potatoes; their 
presence endowed it with imperishable 
glory. Any publisher of today would be 
happy enough if his semi-annual list could 
regularly assay for as high a degree of im- 
mortality. 


The “Tales” was a triumph of litera- 
ture, even though the moment did not so 
regard it. The most impressive testimon- 
ials which Wiley and Putnam could find 
to quote seem to have been these: ‘‘Char- 
acteristic tales of thrilling interest’ ( Bos- 
ton Courier), “writen with much power 
and effect” (New Haven Courant), “will 
be hailed by many as a rare treat” (New 
York Post)—the last comment seems the — 
apotheosis of conservative ineptness in crit- 
icism. But the book was a triumph of 
editing as well. The selection of the stor- 
ies had not been made by Poe, but by 
Evert A. Duyckinck. Duyckinck’s father 
was a pioneer New York publisher. A 
man of some means, Duyckinck abandoned 
law for literature not long after graduat- 
ing from Columbia in 1835, and there- 
after until his death.in 1878 his name was 
associated with numerous endeavors to per- 
petuate the worthiest in American letters. 
Poe, however, was displeased with the 
choice of stories. ‘Those selected,” he 
wrote a friend, “are not my best, nor do 
they fairly represent me in any respect.” 
Duyckinck knew better than. Poe, and 
Duyckinck anticipated the judgment of 
posterity. Nor did Poe subsequently pro- 
duce anything that might have been worth 
substituting for the best in the ‘“Tales”. 
He died in Baltimore, October 7, 1849. 
Five days later was the sixteenth anniver- 
sary of the announcement of the Saturday 
Visiter prize. 
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Despite the fact that the 1845 ‘Tales’ 
is the most significant of Poe books, it lags 
far behind his other works from the point 
of view of collection value. This is due, 
of course, only to the fact that it is more 
readily accessible to the collector. ““T'amer- 
lane,” “Al Aaraaf” and the “Poems” of 
1831 are all virtually unavailable; “Tales 
of the Grotesque and Arabesque’’ is com- 
moner than any of these, but far scarcer 
than the “Tales.”” The “Tales” itself is 
scarce enough in the original wrappers; 
the last quotation in this form listed in 
“American Book Prices Current” was $60 
in January, 1926, for a copy with several 
defects. A copy in full levant sold for 
$35 late in 1927. The “Tales” and “The 
Raven” were issued, probably simultan- 
eously with “The Raven,” in a single 
cloth-bound volume—the latest quotation 
for this item is $260 early in 1928. Two 
months later Poe’s own copy of “The 
Raven,” in the original wrappers, and 
with his signature on the wrapper, brought 
$7600. 

An interesting history surrounds the ad- 
ventures of the manuscript of “The Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue,” probably the 
most famous story in the “Tales,” cer- 
tainly the most significant from the peint 
of view of its influence on the technique 


‘‘American Book Prices Current” 
Frederick M. Hopkins 


HE thirty-fourth volume of the 

‘American Book Prices Current,” 

published by E, P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, has just appeared. ‘This record of 
books, manuscripts and autographs sold at 
auction in New York and elsewhere in 
this country, during the season of 1927- 
1928, begins with the final part of the 
library of William Winter sold at the 
Walpole Galleries, July 7, 1927, and ends 
with that of the David M. Newbold 
collection of autograph letters and docu- 
ments by Stan V. Henkels, in Phila- 
delphia, on May 22, 1928. The sales of 
the season aggregate about $2,000,000 and 
this record is drawn from 81 catalogs, 
about the same number as the previous 
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of fiction—had the “Murders” never beep 
written there would never have been 4 
Sherlock Holmes, a M. Lecoq, a Dy. 
Thorndyke, a Hercule Poirot, a Philo 
Vance, a Charlie Chan, a Father Brown 
or a Lord Peter Wimsey. The story orig. 
inally appeared in Graham’s Magazine o{ 
Philadelphia for April 1841. The many- 
script was tossed into a_ wastebasket. 
whence it was rescued, for reasons up. 
known, by a printer— J. M. Johnston, 
Johnston sometime afterward went to 
Lancaster, worked on the Intelligencer, 
and later opened a photograph gallery. He 
served through the Civil War in the 7oth 
Pennsylvania Infantry; fortunately no one 
troubled the manuscript during his absence 
with the infantry. 

After the war the building sheltering 
it was twice partly destroyed by fire, but 
the manuscript happened to be in the sur- 
viving portion. Then a careless hand 
tossed it on a dust heap, whence, by some 
incredible chance, it was rescued. It had 
suffered a few scars in this series of ad- 
ventures, so Johnston had it bound. Even- 
tually he sold it to George W. Childs, the 
indefatigable Philadelphia collector, for 
two hundred dollars. Childs willed it to 
the Drexel Institute, and there it rests in 
security today. 


—y ~~ — a he 


year, and the number of pages is nearly the 
same. ‘The record sale of the season was 
the collection of autographs of Zachary T. 
Hollingsworth, of Boston, which brought 
$181,927. This was not only the most 
valuable collection sold during the year, 
but it was the most valuable collection o! 
autographic material ever dispersed at pub- 
lic sale. 

The season of 1927-1928 will hold a rec- 
ord of distinction in American bibliographi- 
cal history, and this volume will be a” 
important one on the long annual series 
of which it is a part. ‘There are bound 
to be many variations in prices during 4 
season, the important collections naturally 
bringing out livelier competition and higher 
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prices than less important ones. It may 
be said, however, that without exception 
the important sales were all successes. The 
collectors and dealers were on hand when 
anything really worthwhile was to be sold. 
And, while buying was influenced by a 
conservative regard for values, there were 
many new high records made. 

The outstanding sales of the season were 
the Charles Francis Jenkins and Zachary 
T. Hollingsworth collection of autographs ; 
the Thomas Hutton collection of works of 
Charles Dickens; the autograph collection 
of Schuyler Colfax; Elizabethan and later 
literature from the library of S. N. Levy; 
an English collection of Kipling material ; 
the Stevenson library of Henry A. Col- 
gate; incunabula and early Americana 
from the collections of Dr. Otto H. F. 
Vollbehr; a collection of miniature books; 
the Varnum collection of American his- 
torical autographs; duplicate maps from 
the W. M. Clements Library; historic 
American autographs owned by David M. 
Newbold; the library of the late Charles 
F. Sneff; the collection of the estate of 
the late Judge Elbert Gary; the Edward 
Garnett collection of Conrad and Hudson 
material, letters of the Colvins; the library 
of the late J. B. Foley; and the final dis- 
persal sale of the property of the late 
George D. Smith Co. Inc. 


The two Vollbehr sales brought a num- 
de of fifteenth and sixteenth century works 
into the market, 239 lots selling for an 
average of $230 each, two for $950, a num- 
ber at $1,000 each, and others at $1,200, 
$1,500, $1,650, $2,000, $3,300 and 
$4,000. Immediately after the dispersal 
of the Vollbehr incunabula a copy of the 
Strassburg “Postillae super Bibliam of 
Lyra” 1472, was sold for $1,300. | 
Among the rarer items of the levy col- 
lection were ‘“Bacon’s Essaies,” which 
brought $475; Beaumont’s “Poems,” 1646, 
$475; Chapman’s Homer, 1610, $450; 
Lavater’s “Of Ghosts,” 1572, $925; Mar- 
lowe’s “Lust’s Dominion,” 1657, $1,450; 
Milton’s “Areopagitica,” 1644, $740; 
Webster’s “Tragedy of the Duchesse of 
Malfy,” 1623, $1,125; .and Spenser’s 
Colin Clout” 1595, and “Complaints,” 
1591, at $975 and $1,000 respectively ; 
Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” 1768, 
?1,575. 

The Tomlinson library had some items 
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of distinction, among them the Robert Hoe 


copy of Herrick’s “Hesperides,” 1648, 
which brought $2,200; a Shakespeare 
Fourth Folio, $1,725; Shelley’s “The 


Cenci,” 1819, $675; Sterne’s “Tristram 
Shandy,” 1760-67, $1,500; a copy of the 
ordinary edition of Kemscott Chaucer, 
$1,050; and Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass,” 1855, $800. 

Dickens’ items, mainly in the Hatton 
collection, brought good prices, among 
them a collection of the Christmas books, 
1843-48, fetched $1,700; the “Christmas 
Carol” 1843, alone at $750; “Great Ex- 
pectations: A Drama,” 1861, $450; “Lit- 
tle Dorritt,” 1855-57, in parts, $135; 
“Oliver Twist,” 1846, in parts, $1,150; 
“Sketches by Boz,” 1837-39, $1,000; “A 
Tale of Two Cities,” 1859, in parts $850; 
and “Pickwick Papers,” 1836-37, in parts, 
$16, 300. 

Other outstanding lots included two 
copies of the Kemscott Chaucer which 
fetched $1,575 and $1,600 respectively ; 
Gray’s “Elegy,” 1751, $4,900; Blake’s 
“Europe: A Prophecy,” 1794, $11,300; 
Bruton’s copies of “The Humourist,” 1819- 
19-19-20, and the Wit’s Magazine and At- 
tic Miscellany, 1818, bound from the orig- 
inal parts, $4,250 and $2,600 respectively. 
Works of historic American interest in- 
cluded broadsides at $300 to $725, the 
New York, 1757 edition of the Indian 
Treaty negotiated by Sir William John- 
son at $1,500, and Birch’s “Views of Phil- 
adelphia,” 1800, at $530. The 1880 edi- 
tion of Burton’s “Kasidah,” was sold at 
$1,125; Barrie’s “Little Minister,” 1891, 
at $650; Lawrence’s “Pillars of Wisdom,” 
1926, at $2,500; Conrad’s “Chance,” 
1913, at $2,300; Gissing’s “Workers in 
the Dawn,” 1880, at $1,550; and Hardy’s 
“Dynasts,” 1903-06-08, at $2,350. 

Three sets of Signers were sold in the 
month of November. The set in the Jen- 
kins collection brought $47,030.50. An 
autograph signature of Button Gwinnett, 
Signer from Georgia, brought $18,600. 
Two autograph signatures of Thomas 
Lynch, one written “Thomas Lynch, 
1770” on an inside cover of a book en- 
titled “Dialogues of the Uses of Foreign 
Travel,” 1764, the other on its title page, 
“T’. Lynch, Jr.,” fetched the record price 
of $7,500. There were two sets of Sign- 
ers in the Zachary T. Hollingsworth col- 
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lection. The best set brought the record 
price of $60,735, a A. D. S. of Button 
Gwinnett realizing $19,200. Other Sign- 
ers setting new records in these sales were 
as follows: Bartlett, $625; Braxton $1,250 
and $1,500; Clark, $1,120; Floyd, $2,- 
400; Franklin, $3,900; Robert Morris, 
$1,150; Witherspoon, $1,800 and $4,000. 

Among autographs of historic American 
interest were a D. S. by Champlain which 
brought $3,200; a tentative draft of the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution 
signed by Hamlin and Congressmen, $725; 
the medical log book of the Frigate, Con- 
stitution, 1812-1813, $925; General 
Grant’s address in pencil upon the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the Lincoln mon- 
ument, $1,050; Tobias Lear’s letter an- 
nouncing the death of Washington, $2,- 
900; Lincoln’s speech on_ sectionalism, 
$18,000; a 1776 letter of the Marine Com- 
mittee, $2,900; a letter of Col. Talmadge 
describing the last moments of André, 
$2,400; letters of Washington, $3,400, 
$4,000, and $4,400; a manuscript of Gid- 
eon Welles, $1,500; and a letter by Roger 
Williams, $7,350. 

Many fine literary letters, American 
and English, brought good prices. For in- 
stance, a letter of Burns containing his 
“Poem to Chloris” sold for $7,800; Lord 
Byron’s letter to Trelawney upon arrange- 
ments for the cremation of Shelley’s body, 
$2,800; a letter by Dickens, $2,800; one by 
Keats, $6,600; a Kipling manuéscript, 
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$3,100; three Irving manuscripts, $600, 
$600 and $2,500; Wilde’s manuscript of 
the “Duchess of Padua,” $3,800; and 2 
letter by Yates about his quarrel with 
Thackeray, $1,400. 

In glancing rapidly through these 78 
pages these classifications appear to be of 
special importance in this volume; almanacs, 
Bibliophile Society, William Blake, James 
Boswell, James Branch Cabell, William 
Combe, Joseph Conrad, George Cruik- 
shank, Charles Dickens, C. L. Dodgson 
(Lewis Carroll), Doves Press, fore-edge 
painting, Oliver Goldsmith, Grolier Club, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, W. H. Hudson, 
Kelmscott Press, Rudyard Kipling, maps, 
Milton, miniature books, George Moore, 
New York Colony and State, Omar Khay- 
yam, Bruce Rogers, Shakespeare, Thack- 
eray, Vale Press, Izaak Walton and Oscar 
Wilde. The 115 pages of “Autographs 
and Manuscripts” is an invaluable feature. 

The “American Book Prices Current” 
is absolutely indispensable to the active col- 
lector or dealer. One must be familiar 
with it to get a working knowledge of the 
American field of collecting, the most im- 
portant in the world. The thirty-four vol- 
umes of this great bibliographical series 
enables one to obtain a very accurate per- 
spective of the wonderful rise in values of 
autographs and rare books in the last third 
of a century. The six volumes published 
since the “Index, 1916-1922,” are of the 
greatest importance and value. 


Good Second-Hand Condition 


John T. Winterich 


HE ARGUS BOOK SHOP of 333 

South Dearborn Street, Chicago, sup- 
plies its clientele with a “List of Amer- 
ican and English Authors and Private 
Presses’ on which “collector patrons” may 
check the names of authors or presses in 
which they are interested. This enables the 
Argus shop to give customers advance in- 
formation of projected books and to report 
older titles as acquired. Many rare book 
sellers perform a somewhat similar service, 
but the Argus list has the advantage of 
giving the collector a convenient ready 
survey of the whole field of modern col- 


lecting, and undoubtedly awakens the 1- 
terest of many collectors in authors oF 
presses which they might otherwise neg 
lect. The completeness of the Argus list 
may be gauged from the fact that it enum 
erates one hundred and forty-four 2uthors 
and illustrators and thirty-two private 
presses—a total of one hundred and seven- 
ty-six separate fields of activity for the col- 
lector of modern first editions. 


HE number of available copies of the 
Fourth Folio Shakespeare (1685) }U%! 
missed being diminished by one 4 1 
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months ago, according to a note appended 
to the description of a copy offered for 
sale by W. & G. Foyle of London in their 
new spring catalog. The Foyle copy, 
priced at £350, lacks the final sheet 
(CCCC2) and has other defects of less 
moment, but matters might have been in- 
finitely worse, as the catalog explains: 
“Qld books have strange histories, and this 
particular volume had an exciting chapter 
added to its career on the night of the 
24th or 25th of February, A. D. 1929. 
On one of the nights in question some 
members of London’s underworld paid our 
firm a visit which for them was very suc- 
cessful, for they succeeded in blowing off 
the back of a safe and found therein a 
number of good honest English treasury 
notes and a quantity of coins of the realm. 
It had been William Foyle’s intention to 
place the above book in this safe, but by 
a fortunate oversight, due to other mat- 
ters taking his mind from Shakespeare to 
a more prosaic but important duty, he did 
uot do so. But for this, we believe that 
this copy of the Fourth Folio would have 
received grievous damage, for the contents 
of the safe, other than the money, were 
thrown about and ground underfoot.” 
Grinding underfoot is very bad for Fourth 
Folios, and four or more times as bad for 
First Folios. 


THE one-hundredth anniversary of the 

birth of Abraham Lincoln found War- 
ren G. Harding a passenger on the steam- 
ship Deutschland. Though he was then 
twelve years distant from the Presidency 
of the United States, and probably would 
have looked on a prophecy of his ultimate 
accession to that office as something utterly 
fantastic (as fantastic as the prophecy in 
1909, of a world war in which America 
would be involved), he appears none the 
less to have been the leading representative 
ot his country on board, and accordingly 
was asked to make the anniversary address. 
‘l was invited to deliver the Lincoln birth- 
day speech on board,” he wrote Mrs. 
George B. Christian, Jr., wife of the fel- 
Xw-townsman who ultimately became his 
‘ecretary in the White House, “but es- 
‘taped by a combination of circumstances 
ind stupidity and was glad.” The letter 
‘ontaining this statement (an eight-page 
document on Deutschland stationery) is 
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offered in Catalog 209, recently issued by 
James F. Drake of 14 West 4oth Street, 
New York, at $1000, accompanied by a 
signed photograph of Harding. ‘This is, 
this department believes, the longest Hard- 
ing A..L. S. ever offered for sale. It is 
not an important document of state, but 
the chatty, gossippy, agreeable notes of a 
hard-working American on holiday, and 
throws an attractive light on the person- 
ality of a chief executive who, whatever 
his shortcomings as a statesman, enjoyed 
well-nigh universal esteem and affection as 


a human being. 
A COPY of the first edition of Irving’s 
“History of New York’ (New York, 
1809) is offered in Catalog 31 put out by 
Harry Stone of 24 East 58th Street, New 
York, at $850. The copy is described as 
fine, “with the rare folding plate in per- 
fect state.” Folding plates have been the 
curse of the collector ever since folding 
plates were invented. ‘They are present 
(or should be) in such unrelated books as 
Mark ‘Twain’s and Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s “The Gilded Age’ (“Map of the 
Salt Lick Branch of the Pacific R. R.,” at 
page 246, which for some reason is almost 
invariably present) and Galsworthy’s “The 
Forsyte Saga,” where the table presenting 
the “Forsyte Family Tree” follows the 
dedication leaf in the English edition and 
comes at the very end of the book in the 
American edition, which actually preceded 
the English edition by two months. Ac- 
cording to Marrot’s bibliography of Gals- 
worthy, the folding table in the first im- 
pression of “The Forsyte Saga’’ pulls out 
to the right, and in subsequent impressions 
to the left. 


NOTHER item in the new Stone cat- 

alog which this short-memoried de- 
partment does not recall having seen cata- 
loged for many seasons is Howard Pyle’s 
“The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood”’ 
(New York, 1883) —a pristine copy, 
priced at $100, ‘The book is not only 
Pyle’s first, but his masterpiece as an au- 
thor-illustrator. “The embossed morocco 
cover has not fared well with the passage 
of nearly half a century in the case of 
most copies, but the book will always be 
worth treasuring for its superb inside, with 
twenty-three illustrations, twenty-eight 
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decorations, and ten decorative initials 
(sixty-one in all) from Pyle’s hand. The 
story originally ran serially in Harper's 
Young People, but only a few illustrations 
appeared with it, and none of these were 
used in the book. Charles D. Abbott’s 
study of Pyle (Harpers, 1925) declares 
that “ “The Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood’ was enthusiastically received by art- 
ists and writers on both sides of the At- 
lantic.” Mr. Abbott quotes Joseph Pen- 
nell: ““The book made an enormous sensa- 
tion when it came out here and even im- 
pressed greatly the very conservative Wil- 
liam Morris, who thought up to that time 

. nothing good artistically could come 
out of America.” The book, according 
to Mr. Abbott, “was not immediately pop- 
ular with the reading public at large,” but 
“slowly for a year or two and then very 
rapidly grew to be one of the best sellers 
for children.” “The Merry Adventures 
of Robin Hood” must not be confused with 
“Some Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” a curtailed edition of the earlier 
work which Scribners published in. 1902. 
The abridgment contains only four illus- 
trations. 


VW HEN W. K. Stewart of Louisville 

returned home recently from an ex- 
tensive European buying trip, the Cour- 
ier-Journal gave him a deservedly long 
_ story detailing his travels and his more im- 
portant finds, accompanied by a three-col- 
umn illustration of several items which 
gave the story, written by John Herchen- 
roeder of the Courier-Journal staff, eye- 
compelling interest. Mr. Herchenroeder 
made the most of the local applications of 
Mr. Stewart’s trove, as these extracts from 
his column-and-a-half account testify: 

“A register of the Baptist Denomina- 
tion in 1790, listing 3,105 Baptists in Ken- 
tucky at that time, is among the collection. 
It lists the name of John Whitacre as a 
minister at ‘Baregrass,’ Jefferson County. 

“A certificate, signed by George Wash- 
ington and General Knox, for whom Camp 
Henry Knox was named, testifying to 
membership in the Order of Cincinnati, 
organized after the Revolutionary War, is 
among the collection. 

“While in London, Mr. Stewart met 
John Burns, a member of the Asquith Cab- 
wet, who spoke in Louisville in 1894. Mr. 
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Burns showed the Louisville dealer his 
library, which is considered one of the 
greatest private collections in existence. 

“Kentucky is peculiarly mentioned jn a 
book of travels west of the Allegheny 
Mountains by F. A. Michaux, published 
in 1805. The main topics of discussion 
at the taverns, according to the account, 
are horses and lawsuits, and the people 
have a ‘passion for gaming and spirituous 
liquors to excess.’ 

“In Ashe’s Travels in America, pub- 
lished in London in 1809, he tells that his 
first intimation of reaching Louisville was 
hearing the roar of the falls some fifteen é 
miles distant. He said he tied his boat | 


at Bear Grass Creek and walked up to the 
town of Louisville.” d 

Any newspaper will welcome copy of @ ° 
such clear-cut home-town significance as I 
this, and it is hardly necessary to point out 0 
the splendid publicity value that such news @ ~ 
stories have for the rare-book business in @ © 
general and for the specific local dealer in It 


particular. 


VISIT to Walter M. Hill’s pleasant Li 
quarters at 22 East Washington, Chi- @ |S 
cago, discloses on the shelves two such sel- 
dom-met-with items as a first “Sister Car- 
rie,” priced at $250, and a first “The Sea orc 
and the Jungle,” at $175. que 
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Old and Rare Books 


Frederick M. Hopkins 


Career of James Boswell, Esq.,” a 
bibliography of 300 pages, just issued 
by the Clarendon Press, he refers on page 
154 to a cancelled leaf in Vol. II, pages 
301 and 302, which was removed on ac- 


[‘ Professor Pottle’s “The Literary 


count of “some remarks on conjugal fidel- 
ity,” etc. In commenting upon this can- 
cellation, the London Times remarks: 


“We need not concern ourselves with par- 
ticularizing what was expurgated; but it 
does not seem to be known, even to the 
most thoroughgoing Boswellians, in Great 
Britain or the United States, that there 
exists at least one copy—and possibly more 
—in which the cancelled matter appears 
exactly as Boswell had originally written 
it and passed it in good form. This copy, 
an entirely uncut example, has just re- 
cently come to light, has been purchased in 
London by Gabriel Wells, and is now on 
its way to New York. It was examined by 
the present writer with a copy of the re- 
vised version; and it is quite clear that, in 
order to prevent the resetting of the subse- 
quent pages, the whole paragraph was re- 
written and kept within the compass of 
the same page. But the problem does not 
end here; for in the copy of the revised, 
compared with the unrevised, version leaf, 
in so far as a very close examination could 
reveal to the three persons who at the same 
time made the examination, forms an in- 
tegral part of the sheet in which it formed 
one of the four leaves of which the sheet 
Q consists. On the other hand in the copy 
of the first edition in the London Library 
the cancelled leaf is substituted for the re- 
vised one, which is plainly pasted on the 
ample margin of what is left of the can- 
celled leaf. To put the matter into the 
nefest possible form: there exist three ver- 
‘ions of the first edition of Boswell’s second 
volume of his “Life of Dr. Johnson:” 
(1) the issue with the unexpurgated pas- 
“ages On page 301; (2) with that leaf with 
the revised passages mounted or pasted on 
‘"stub” of the original page; and (3) with 
the leaf containing the revised passages as 
iN integral part of sheet Q. These facts 





will cause a widespread examination of all 
existing copies of the second volume of Bos- 
well’s life, and their rarity and commercial 
value may be taken in the above ratio.” 


AN OTHER important sale will take 

place at Sotheby’s, in London, on June 
17, 18 and 19 when the library of the late 
W. L. Courtney, editor of the Fortnightly 
Review, together with selections from sev- 
eral important consignments will be dis- 
persed. ‘This sale comprises works of mod- 
ern authors, many with inscriptions or 
autograph letters, and including Hardy’s 
“Dynasts,” with the title to volume 1 dated 
1903; illustrated books and works on en- 
graving, etching and the arts; a small col- 
lection of fine and rare incunables, includ- 
ing an interesting fragment printed in the 
type of the Gutenberg Bible, about 1455; 
a small collection of Elizabethan books, 
among them a Fourth Folio of Shakespeare. 
The 907 lots contain many rare and un- 
usual books covering a wide literary range. 
On June 24, 25 and 26 will occur another 
sale consisting of selections from a number 
of consignments, comprising books, auto- 
graphs, oriental manuscripts and minia- 
tures, including rare Americana, and an 
important collection of contemporary manu- 
scripts relating to the early history of 
Maryland; rare first editions and presenta- 
tion copies of Barrie, Robert Browning, 
Galsworthy, Hardy, Kipling, Shaw, Ten- 
nyson and Wilde; two fine letters and a 
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manuscript of Burns; an important collec- 
tion of Jacobite papers; and some Persian 
and Turkish manuscripts with fine illumi- 
nations. 


[N the London Times, of last November, 

George Smith announced the discovery 
of a Book of Hours of Salisbury Use, 
printed on vellum by William de Mach- 
linia of London. The existence of this edi- 
tion has hitherto been known only from 
fragments in the libraries of the British 
Museum, Lincoln Cathedral, New Col- 
lege, and Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Since writing his letter in The Times, Mr. 
Smith has made further investigations, and 
has now published a little booklet, ““Wil- 
liam de Machlinia,” in which he tells not 
only what little is known of the printer, 
but all about the edition of the book which 
he has discovered, and gives facsimiles of 
the eight woodcuts and of the first page of 
the text. The book is remarkable in that 
it contains a series of woodcuts, which are 
not only earlier than any _ illustrations 
known in any printed English Book of 
Hours, but are the earliest illustrations in 
any book printed in the City of London; 
moreover, it is the only book printed on 
vellum in England in the fifteenth century 
which is known to exist outside of public 
collections. The discovery of this Book of 
Hours is regarded as a very important inci- 
dent in English bibliography and an effort 
is being made to purchase it for the British 
Museum. 


A REMARKABLE story of the increase 
in value of books was disclosed in an ad- 
dress before the Wellington Rotary Club, 
in Auckland, New Zealand, by Johannes 
Andersen, librarian of the Turnbull Lib- 
rary. At the present time, he said, the lib- 
rary was estimated to have a value of 
approximately £300,000, but he felt sure 
in a few years a careful appraisal would 
show a value of £1,000,000. The Turn- 
bull Library was collected by a New Zea- 
land merchant whose name the library 
bears, and as a collection of books, pam- 
phlets and manuscripts relating to New 
Zealand and Australia, it has only one rival 
—the Mitchell Library in Sydney. In 
twenty-five years Mr. Turnbull collected 
6,000 volumes, using the most careful dis- 
crimination, many of which had a collec- 
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tor’s value wherever the English language 
is spoken. For example, there is a fine set 
of the first issue of the first edition of 
“Robinson Crusoe,” which was recently 
sold for £2,500 which cost only £100, A 
fine copy of Milton’s “Comus,” the exces. 
sively rare first edition, bought more te. 
cently for £425, brought $14,250 in the 
Herschel V. Jones sale ten years ago, 
Many of Conrad’s first editions were 
bought early and cost but little more than 
the original publication price. 
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EXTRA BINDING AT THE 
LAKESIDE PRESS is primarily 
for those who have books worthy 
of binding foralltime. Structures 
our first consideration. We use 
specially tanned leather and bind 
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ity of fifteenth century work. Our 
design and decoration are under 
Mr. Alfred deSauty. The Lakeside 
Press, R. R. DONNELLEY & 
SONS COMPANY, Chicago, Ill: 
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Auction Calendar 


Tuesday afternoon and evening, June 11th, at 2 and 

7 o'clock. Rare Americana, Lincolniana, Western 
‘tems, railroad reports, Quakeriana, sencalogy. his- 
tories. (No. 1433; Items 652.) Stan. V. Henkels, 
10 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Catalogs Received 


Americana. (No. 121; Items 188.) Edwin N. Hop- 
son, Jr., 21 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J. 


Americana. (No. 104; Items 1725.) Schulte’s Book 
Store, Inc., 80 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Americana. (No. 45; Items 1234.) Dauber & Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 65 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Americana and other rare and out-of-print books. 
(Items 1666.) Illinois Book Exchange, 337 West 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Americana, Canadiana, Africana. (No. 53; Items 
1124.) The Surrey Bookshop, Blackbridge Road, 
Woking, England. 


Americana, first editions and general literature. 
(No. 14; Items 580.) Wright Howes, 1144 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Autographs. (No. 16; Items 804.) The Autograph 
Agency, 31 High Holborn, London, England. 
Autograph letters and manuscripts. (No. 209; Items 


ae James F, Drake, 14 West goth St., New York 
Lity. 
Bibliotheca Americana. (No. 55.) Americus Book 
Co., Americus, Ga. 


Biographies of musicians. (No. 85.) Harold Reeves, 
210 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W. C. 2, England. 


Books about the west. John Van Male, 3331 East 
wth Ave., Denver, Colo. ~ ~ - #2 


Books, pamphlets, etc. (No. 75; Items 168.) New- 
man F. McGirr, 10 South Eighteenth St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Early American books and pamphlets. (No. 6; 
Items 680.) James Lewis Hook, 13 South Market 
Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 


English history and literature. (No. 74; Items 1041.) 
Grafton & Co., 51 Great Russell St., London, W. 
C. 1, England. , : 


Fine editions issued by modern private presses and 
other publishers. Simpkin Marshall, Ltd., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall .Court, E. C. 4, London, England. 


First editions and autographed letters. (No. 29; 
Items 304.) The Bookshop of Harry Stone, 24 East 
8th St., New York City. 

First editions of American and English authors. 
(No. 31; Items 325.) The Bookshop of Harry Stone, 
24 East 58th St., New York City. 

Musical works, old, rare and interesting. (No. 86.) 
Harold Reeves, 210 Shaftesbury Ave., London, W. 
U. 2, England. 


North America, books, pamphlets and engravings. 
_ (New Series, No. 2; Items 1065.) Francis Edwards, 
td. 83 High St., Marylebone, W. 1, London, Eng- 
and, 

Ostasien. (No. 592; Items 1096.) Karl W. Hierse- 
mann, Konigstrasse 29, Leipzig, Germany. 


Rare and important first editions of modern authors. 
A NO. 6; Items 1533.) J. A. Allen & Co., 16 Gren- 
Enel = Brunswick Square, London, W. C. 1 
<“ngiand., 
Rare and interesting books. (No. 3; Items 100.) 
celber. Lilienthal, Inc., 336 Sutter St., San Fran- 
“sco, Cal, 
Rare books and first editions. (No. 210; Items 235.) 
james F. Drake, 14 West goth St., New York City. 
Sports, games and pastimes. Dutton’s, Inc. 681 
ifth Ave., New York City. 
Standard and curious books. Dauber & Pine Book- 
Shops, Inc., 66 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Theological literature. (No. 597; Items 1613.) Charles 
‘sham & Son, 13 Charterhouse St., London, Eng- 


on 
‘aNd, 


HERE are collectors in 

your community — col- 

lectors of rare books, first 
editions, autographs—experi- 
enced collectors and beginners 
who will buy from you if you 
will let it be known that you 
are willing and able to secure 
the books they desire. 


fae 


N OT having a large stock of 

rare items need not handi- 
cap you. For almost anyone of 
the old, well-established rare 
book dealers would be willing 
to send on approval rare books 
that you have a reasonable ex- 
pectation of selling. 


fa” 


RARE book dealers, Ameri- 
can and English, will ad- 
vertise in the columns of the 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
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from time to time, the particu- . 


lar branch of the rare book 
business that they specialize in. 
Thru their catalogs you can 
keep informed about the extent 
and nature of their stock. 


ofa 


AST but not least: The 

PUBLISHERS’ WEEK- 
LY in the third issue of every 
month will endeavor to give 
you up to the minute news 
about the rare book market 
which, it hopes, will help you 
develop a profitable extension 
of your business. 
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The Weekly Book 


Exchange | 





How to use “Books Wanted” and ‘For Sale” 


TERMS : Under “Books Wanted” (a service 
for booktrade only) 15c. a line to subscribers, 
mo charge for address; to non-subscribers, 20c. 
a line, charge for address. ; 

Under “Books for Sale” (not restricted) 15c. 
a line to subscribers, 20c. to non-subscribers. 
“Surplus Stock” 25c. a line. All other classifica- 
tions 20c. a line. Bills rendered monthly. 


Write plainly on one side of paper. The 
Weekly is not responsible for typographical 
errors. Illegible “wants” ignored. Each title 


must begin on a separate line except grouped 
titles by one author. Objectionable books ex. 
cluded when noted. If books wanted were orig. 
inally published in a foreign language, state 
whether original or — is desired. 


In answering, state edition, condition and price 
including transportation. 

Give your name and address. 

Credit responsibility of advertisers is not guar- 
anteed but space in the columns will be denied 
to dealers who misuse it. 





BOOKS WANTED 


ADELBERT COLLEGE Lis., WESTERN RESERVE UNIV., 
CLEVELAND, 


American Journal of Botany. Vols. 1 and 2. 

Engineering Foundation. Popular Research Nar- 
ratives, 1924 and 1926. 2 vols. 

Fiske. Mrs. Fiske, Her Views on Actors, Acting 
and the Problems of Production. 








Lagerlof. Gdésta Berling’s saga. Tr. by Tudeer. 
Vol. 2 only. 
Moses. Famous Actor-families in America. 


National Conference of Social Work. Proceed- 
ings. Vol. 42. 1915. 


Amer. Bart. Pus’n Soc., 313 W. 3rp Sr., 
Los ANGELES 


Biblical Illustrator. Excell. 


Amer. Bart. Pus’n Soc., 1107 McGee Sr., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bulletin 60, Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Holmes’ Handbook of Aboriginal American 
Antiquities. 





Amer. Bx. Suppty Co., 86 Stranp. Lonpon, W.C.2 

Dodd. Modern Constitutions. Latest. 2 vols. 
Univ. of Chic. 

Burgess. Political Science and Constitutional 
Law. Vol. 2 only. 





W. H. Anpre, 604 Kittrep¢e Buipc., Denver, Cot. 

Across the San Juan Mountains. T. A. Rickard. 

Engineering and Mining Journal. About 1903, or 
book form. 





Arcus Bx. Suop, 333 S. DearsBorn St., CHICAGO 


American Slang Dictionary. James Maitland. 
Chicago. 1891. 

ae. The Amenities of Book Collecting. 1st 
e€ 


Van Dyke. Little Rivers. 1st ed. 


Beebe. Jungle Peace. Ist ed. 
Jeffers, Robinson. Tamar. Ist ed. 
Masters, Edgar Lee. Spoon River Anthology. 
Ist ed. 
Bazin. The Nun. 
oe of Two Countries; Orloff and His 
ife. 


SS 
Assoc. Stupents Store, BerKELEy, CAL. 


Bonola & Carslaw. Non-Euclidean Geometry. 
Open Court. English ed. 


AtTLantic M’tHLY B’xksuHop, 8 ARLINGTON, Bost. 


Bare Souls. Ist ed.; American Portraits. 1st 
ed.; A Naturalist in Souls. 1st ed. Gamaliel 
Bradford. 


cuntnnniguunidintiiiedemmmauniaccsinnasitieie 
BaiLey’s Bx. Store, VANDERBILT SQ., Syracuse 


Satan Sanderson. 
Pam. 
Pam Decides. 


W. M. Barns, 1713 Cuestnut St., Puta, 
Maspero. Dawn of Civilization. 


G. A. Baker & Co., 247 Park Ave., New York 

National Portrait Gallery. Longacre and Her- 
ring. 4 vols. 

W. BaLLantyNne, 1409 F. St. N.W., Wasu., D.C. 


Bramah. Mirror of Kong Ho. 
Kester. His Own Country. 
Prichard. Where Black Rules White. 


Barr Bx. SHop, 22 W. Orance, LANCASTER, PA. 
Scott’s Standard Postage Stamp Catalogue. 1929. 





BancRroFT Bx. Store, 2201 TeLecrarnu AVE., 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
Mathew. Theory of Numbers. Vols. 1 & 2. | 
Rutherford. Radioactive Substances and Their 
Radiation. 





N. J. Bartcett & Co., 37 CorNnuHILL, Boston 


Audsley. Art of Organ Building. 2 vols. 
Du Maurier. The Martian. Am. ed. Harper. 


Beacon Bx. Suop, 43 E. 45TH St., New York 


Donovan’s Expedition to the American West. 
Ralph Straus. Prison Without Walls. 


A. A. Beaucuamp, 603 Boytston St., Boston 


Elements of Christian Science. : 
Armageddon or the United States 19 

Prophecy. 

Bayley. Lost Language of Symbolism. 

Book of Jasher, The. 

is. The Great Harmonia. 

Dresser. Philosophy of P. P. Quimby. Boston. 
895. 


Spiritual Torrents. Tr. A. E. Ford 
Life of Mary Baker Eddy. 
Palestine, Older Books. 
Rutherford. Trans. of Thess. and Cor. and Ro- 
mans. 
Symbolism. 
Kirkham. 








Any books on. 
The Ministry of Beauty. 








